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TYPICAL INSTALLATION. OF BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF HUMIDIFLED AIR 


Humidifiers are mounted on columns whenever practicable, thus avoiding all unsightly overhead drain piping in 
bays. Note perfect horizontal circulation of air. Humidity escapes from any room chiefly through the walls and 
windows, and experience has shown that with proper horizontal circulation the center of the room always has 
sufficient humidity when the outer bays are properly supplied. 


GOOD TIME HUMIDIFY: 


Turning on the heat for the winter season means drying out the air in 
the mill and taking the natural moisture out of the materials in process. 


A BAHNSON System of humidification installed now will supply the 
moisture needed to keep your work running smoothly. 


Efficiency, Dependable Automatic Humidity Control, Economy of Opera- 
tion,— you get them all in a BAHNSON System. 


May we discuss your humidifying problems with you? 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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made in the 


SOUTH 


equal to the 


BEST 


Charlott Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Card Clothing 
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Incorporated 


191] 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


ver cr 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuftts Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Sommeial Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicagy, 


Krost Proof Closets 


™ Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
m- water: Require no pit; Simple in the 

extreme. The most durable water 
; closet made. Im service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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= A product of smoother, a 
firmer texture, which--- 
when properly applied 
--seldom shows brush 
marks. 
7 Of Enduring Whiteness 
--Pleasing to the Eyes ~ 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. 
“oe Makers of Paints . 
for all Industrial Purposes 
Te 18-24 Custom House Street 


BOSTON, MASS. FALL RIVER, MASS. ROCHESTER, N.Y. CHARLOTTE, N. C. UTICA, N. Y. 
Lewis F. Tracy Co. Wm. F. Harticon E P. Van Hosen Co. Charlotte Supply Co. American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. GREENVILLE, S. C. WOONSOCKET, R. L COLUMBIA, S. C. 
}. Russell & Co. Paragon Plaster Co. Frank R. Henry & Co. Pinault & Choquette Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 
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We Dye 
Cotton Yarns 


For 
Shirtings 
Dress Goods 
Handkerchiefs 
Satines 
Curtain Cloths 
Artificial Silk Draperies 
(as warp) 
Wire Trade 
(as insulating) 
Tire Fabrics 
Fire Hose 
Blankets 
Mattresses 
Denims 
Umbrella Cloth 
Stripings and Selvages in 
Worsted Cloth 
Whips 
Woven Labels 
Novelties 
Thread 
Cord 
Fishing Line 
Rope 
Towels 
Terry Cloth 
Bedspreads 
Pliushes 
Velvets 
Roving 
Cable Cords 
Bags 
Automobile Cloths 
Hosiery (including fine 
splicing yarns and yarns 
for ingrain colors) 
Narrow Fabrics (corsage 
strings, shocstrings, 
tape, braid) 


Worsted Yarns 


For 
Men's Suitings 
Hosiery 
Ladies’ Dress Goods 


Including fine singles 
that cannot be dyed by 
any other process. 


Merino Yarns 


Spun Silk 
Yarns 


Jute, Hemp 
and Linen 
Yarns 


ida 
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Franklin Process Solves 
Dyeing Problems for 


N the coloring of novelty 

yarns, Franklin Process is 
unusually efficient and eco- 
nomical for all sizes—from 
coarse-count, loose - twist 
yarns, such as roving for clip 
spots, to the finest hard-twist 
and crepe yarns, which can- 
not be dyed in the skein be- 
cause of kinking. 
Franklin Process dyes yarn 

in the wound form. 

Practically any yarn that 
can be wound can be Franklin 
Dyed—at a saving in cost, 
reduction of waste to a neg- 
ligible factor in even the fin- 
est counts, and assurance of 
satisfactory results. 

Yarn is accepted for Frank- 
lin Dyeing in any wound form 
that can be taken off over 
end. Worsted yarn is accept- 


ed on jackspools. 


Franklin Process Dyed yarn 


is returned on Franklin paral- 


Hard Twistand Novelty Yarns 


lel tubes, paper tubes, cones, 
or braider tubes — whichever 
is more convenient for you. 
Worsted yarn received on 
jackspools is returned on the 
original jackspools. 

Franklin tubes, 
fitted with wooden 


skewers, are all ready for use 


parallel 


when 


in a creel, thus eliminating 
backwinding skeins or chain 
warps. 

If you have a yarn-dyeing 
problem, we should welcome 
the opportunity to study it 
and advise you frankly if the 
Franklin Process is the best 
solution. If you are having 
yarn dyed by any method 
whatever, you should get full 
information on the Franklin 


Process. 

Your inquiry will receive 
Why 
before the 


matter slips your mind? 


our prompt attention. 


not write now, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia 


PROVIDENCE 


Denton, Eng. 


New York Office, 72 Leonard St. 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Dyes Yarn in Wound Form Under Pressure 
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Are You Ready 


To Meet Competition 
When Business Comes Back? 


What About Your Equipment? 


EN business comes back and 
you step out to meet competition, 
your success will depend largely upon 
your machinery. 


Unless it is able to operate effectively 
and economically a large portion of 
your anticipated profits will surely be 
lost through high production costs. 
Under present conditions you can 
afford to operate only modern profit- 
making equipment. 


The vital points of amy machine are 
the bearings which support the various 
moving parts. Plain friction bearings, 
once considered adequate for textile 
machinery, fail to meet the demands 
of speed, load and continuous opera- 


tion presented by modern production 
methods. 


By replacing them with Hyatt roller bear- 
ings and by installing Hyatt equipped 
new machines you can avoid trouble 
and losses. Hyatt bearings save power, 
reduce lubrication costs, practically end 
bearing wear, lower maintenance ex- 
pense, keep machines in continuous 
operation and increase production—all 
by eliminating plain bearing friction 
with its accompanying evils and provid- 
ing a safe margin of rugged strength at 
the bearing points. 


Hyatt bearings will help you to meet 
competition. Specify them on your 
machines. 


50 page bulletin entitled, “Hyatt Roller Bearings for 


Textile Machinery” is now ready for distribution. 
It contains designs of bearings and housings for 
various types of textile machinery, as well as photo- 
graphs of Hyatt equipped machine installations and 
other interesting information. Write for a copy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER 


BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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Ball Bearing Equipped Fans 


Are Trouble-Proof and Reduce Maintenance 


FTEN inaccessible, receiving 

infrequent attention, these are 
factors which make numerous 
repairs to fans necessary and short- 
en the life of plain bearings in 
such service. On the fan shown 
above such troubles are unknown 
as Skayef Self-Aligning Ball 


Bearings insure continuous oper- 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


ation with little attention. 

They run easily, compensate for 
any shaft mis-alignment without 
pinching, binding or heating and 
thereby effect savings on power 
costs. The bearings are practically 
wear-proof, lubricant needed two 
or three times a year, and will out- 
last the life of the fan. 


Supervised by SKF’ INDUSTRIES, Inc., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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BALL 


BEARINGS 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principe: 
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Keport Kesearch Assoctation 


HAT it is almost impossible under 

present textile productive condi- 
tions to eliminate the tendering of 
yarn by mildew is one of the infer- 
ences drawn by the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association in 
the recently issued report of its 
five-year study of various techani- 
cat problems confronting the in- 
dustry. 

The difficulty relative to mildews 
is, according to the report that they 
thrive best in those temperatures 
at which textile production is now 
carried on. Conversely, it was 
determined that textile production 
would be out of the question at the 
high and low temperature extremes 
necessary to the elimination of the 
mildew. 

“The spotting of dyes and printed 
fabrics and the tendering of yarns 
by mildew,” says the report, “have 
also been made subjects for special 
study, as has also the control of 
mildews. In the first place an in- 
quiry has been made into the en- 
vironmental conditions affecting 
their growth, eg. temperature, 
humidity, and nutrition. The in- 
vestigation showed that control was 
unlikely at any stage of manufac- 
ture by modifying these conditions 
It was found that all the common 
mildews grew best at temperatures 


near to those employed in manu- 
facture. Further the high tem- 
peratures require to stop growth 


could not generally be employed, 
while at the other end of-the scale 
the low temperatures for stopping 
growth were those of cold storage. 

“In the case of the humidity fac- 
tor also it was found that mildew 
was always likely to occur if the 
moisture content was 8 per cent, the 
risk being greatly increased above 
this point, and correspondingly les- 
sened especially in baled or. cased 
goods, by decreasing this point by 
drying. 

“Chief attention has been paid, 
therefore, to the use of antiseptics 
in the sizing process. The first part 
of this work has consisted of the 
examination of those substances 
commonly used as antiseptics by the 
trade in sizing and finishing mix- 
tures of different compositions, with 
a view to determining their efficien- 
cy against attack by any mildew. A 
great deal of resh information has 
been obtained showing chiefly that 
most of these substances have not 
the efficiency usually ascribed to 
them in the proportions used in the 


trade and more effective propor- 
tions have been worked out. 

“Most attention has, however, 
been given to the investigation of 
fresh antiseptics to supplant, if 
posible, objectionable substances 
like zie chlordie and and 
good progress has been made in this 
direction. Exhaustive trials are 
necessary, not only of the sub- 
stances but of its effect on the fin- 
ishing properties of the goods, be- 
fore any positive statements can be 
given out. 


crest 


Yarns. 

“A comparison of the regularity 
of produced by Casablanca’s system, 
an English system, and an Italian 
system has been made; a detailed 
comparison of yarns made from the 
same intermediate by Low Draft, 
Casablanca’s, and Messrs. Eli Lee's 
high draft systems is nearing com- 
pletion; and a comparison of high 
and low draft yarns with different 
roller weightings has recently been 
published. The latter work indi- 
cates that a light top middle roller 
is beneficial as regards strength and 
its regularity, while the regularity 
tester shows that the light roller 
system produces the more even 
yarn. 

“Two other researches dealing 
with yarns are (1) “The Effect of 
Roller Delivery Motion on the 
Regularity of Mule Yarns, and (2) 
some Phisical Qauntities of Ring 
Yarns which is now being written 
up. The former indicates that the 
yarn spun with a four-inch roller 
motion, while the strength tests show 
that it is more irregular. The regu- 
larity testers indicates that varia- 
lions in twist hardness are distri- 
buted more at random in the yarn 
with roller motion. For trade 
purposes these differences § are 
negligibly small, so that production 
can be increased by roller motion 
without affecting the quality of the 
yarn. 

“In work al- 
now 


continuance of the 
ready published tests have 
been made on 13 doubled yarns 
arying in count from 2/3s to 2/ 140s. 
The results indicate that the maxi- 
mum luster is obtained when the 
ratio of th seingles to the doubles 
twist is 1.4, the doubling twist hav- 
ing the revrse of singles. A special 
photometer is used to measure the 
luster, the light diffused over a wide 
range of angles is measured for 
variation of doubling twist existent 
in each yarn is recorded by a modi- 


fication of the photographic reg- 
ularity tester. The combined re- 
sults give a measure of the varia- 
tion of luster due to spinning and 


doubling irregularities, which is 
also an indication of the luster 
variation in the fabrics woven or 


knitted from such yarns. 

“The work is to be extended so as 
to investigate the effect of gassing 
on the luster produced by meceri- 
zation. Further, a research is to 
be made on trade cottons, such as 
Sea Island, Sakel, F.G.M. American, 
Queensland and Inlian, to compare 
the luster of the cottons (a) as raw 
material (b) as carded sliver (c) as 
doubled yarns, spun and doubled 
for luster purposes. 

‘The influence of different treat- 
ments upon the electrical insula- 
ting powers of yarns has been fur- 
ther investigated, and it has been 
found that yarn made of any variety 
of cotton can be improved by the 
process already described, while 
still greater insulating power can be 
conferred by a simple subsequent 
treatment, details of which will 
shortly be communicated to mem- 
bers of the association. 

“The regain of different varieties 
of cotton has been established over 
a wide range of humidity, and var- 


ies but slighly from variety to 
variety. Processes such as water 
boiling, scouring, and bleaching 


which remove impurities from cot- 
ton tend to reduce the regain, while 
mecerizing considerably increases 
it. The regain of a mercerized cot- 
ton is dependent upon the concen- 
tration of the mercerizing agent. 
The rate of regain is at present be- 
ing studied, and among other things 
should yield information on the 
time necessary for successful con- 
ditioning.. Regain depends upon the 
previous history of the cotton and is 
greater in a sample which is drying 
than in one which has been dried 
and is taking up water vapor. 
Machinery. 

“Messrs, Platt Bros. have decided 
to present the institute with the 
following machines: Card; draw 
frame, slubbing frame; intermediate 
frame; roving frame; and spinning 
frame. Messrs. The Metropolitan 
Vickers Co. have decided to prsent 
to the institute all the motors neces- 
sary to fit each machine with indi- 
vidual A.C. motor drive. A special 
subcommittee has been in consula- 
tion with representatives of the two 
firms mentioned, and has recom- 


just 


mended the research committee to 
accept the lay-out of the machines 
as suggested by Messrs. Platt Bros. 
and to leave details (a) of the 
machines to Messrs. Platt Bros. and 

b) of the electrical equipment to 
Messrs. The Metropolitan Vickers 
Co. The whole equipment will be 
arranged so as to give maximum 
adaptability for experimental pur- 
poses, e. g., It will be possible to 
spin all grades of . cotton from 
Chinese to Sea Island, to experiment 
with high and low draft systems, 
to drive each machine by belt, gear, 
or chain drive to vary the speed of 
the motors and to take all power 
readings during experimental work. 

“As soon as the machines are in- 
stalled, the whole question of the 
drafting problem will be attacked, 
for which purpose a program of 
experimental work is being pre- 
pared. In this connection a sec- 
ond regularity tester, similar in 
principle to that now used for yarns, 
but for the examination .of slivers, 
slubhing, intermediate products, 
and rovings, is being made in the 
workshops, and another instrument 
completed enables consecutive 
unhandled specimens of sliver, ete., 
to be tested for strength. 

“An agreement has been entered 
into by the association and Messrs. 
Platt Bros. whereby the cost of tak- 
ing out patents and any royalties 
The work is to be extended so as to 
equally shared. Messrs. Platt Bros. 
are now making a new card to the 
design submitted by Dr. Oxley, 
which when completed will be 
placed in the machinery room al the 
Shirley Institute. It is hoped that 
before the end of the year it will 
be possible to decide whether or not 
the new card introduces improve- 
ments which will be of value to the 
trade. 

“Full work with the power loom 
presented by Messrs. Robert Hall & 
cannot be started until the 
electrical equipment of the machin- 
ery room is complete, but prelimi- 
nary work is in hand and an 
instrument known as a warp ten- 
sion recorder has been constructed 
for measuring the tensions in the 
warp threads during weaving. The 
instrument is placed behind the 
loom is set in operation the tensions 
in the thread are automatically and 
continuously recorded. The same 
method is to be applied to investi- 
gate the tensions produced during 

Continued on Page 33) 
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N its monthly market service let- 

ter, the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association, reviewing the 
general situation in textiles, states 
that the market is quiet for the rea- 
son that buyers and sellers alike are 
awaiting the results of the elections. 
Some predict immediately after 
election a buying movement will 
start, the letter continues. 

Saturday's Government report on 
cotton will tend to crystallize opin- 
ion as to the size of the crop, it is 
declared. Gray goods prices, re- 
viewed, are said to be somewhat 
easier than last month. 

In discussing cotton yarns it is set 


forth that they do not reflect re- 
ports of improvement in genera! 
business conditions or in textiles. 
The recent bulge that occurred in 


quotations as yarns followed ad- 
vancing cotton prices has been com- 
pletely offset, the letter declares 

The hosiery market is called 
somewhat improved, while the un- 
derwear market is featured by de- 
mand for immediate deliveries on 
heavyweights. 

“The market is quiet, buyers and 
sellers alike being content to wait 
until the result of the lection ts 
‘known. 


“Some predict immediately after 
election a buying movement will 
start provided, of course, the result 
of the election is satisfactory, while 
others do not share this view, stat- 
ing that for the .past 12 months they 
have been waiting for first one thing 
and then another to start a buying 
movement, and as none of these 
predicted movements has material- 
ized they are hopeful that if they 
expect nothing the result may sur- 
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prise rather than disappoint them. 
“Reports on basis industries, how- 

ever, appear to indicate a continued 

strengthening of the business foun- 


dation and that further improve- 
ment can be expected in a few 
months ahead with a reasonable 


margin of safety. 


“Carloadings continue to run over 
the million mark and a summary 
just published by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington records 
a broader distribution of merchan- 
dise during September, an increase 
in factory employment in the basic 
trades, and greater production. It 
further stated that borrowing for 
commercial purposes increased con- 
siderably during September and the 
early part of the present month 
The board’s production index ad- 
vanced 9 per cent Im September. 
This is stated to be the first in- 
crease since last January. 


“Reports issued by private con- 
cerns specializing on business fore- 
casts likewise record a rather gen- 
eral improvement and some hold to 
the opinion that the country has 
again entered a major period of im- 
provement. 


Cotton. 

“It is generally believed that pub- 
lication of Saturday’s Governmen! 
report will tend to crystallize opin- 
ion to the size of the domestic 
cotton crop. The report placed the 
condition of the crop as of October 
i5 at 54.7 and the probable yield 
12,675,000 bales. It also estimated 
ginnings of 7,600,828 bales up to Oc- 
tober 18. 


“Up to the present time opinion 
heved not more than 12,000,000 bales 


as 


has been sharply divided. Many be- 
could be expected. Others confi- 
dently expected 13,000,000 bales and 
the trade has been milling around 
without really getting anywhere. 
Meanwhile cotton prices have fluc- 
tuated, gaiming strength with unfa- 
vorable news, and easing off when 
improvements were reported. 


“Tne general feeling has been that 
the latest report will tend to re- 
move much of the uncertainty and 
that price from now on ‘will prob- 
ably be governed more by actual, or 
prospective, demand than by specu- 
lation on the available supply. 
Whether one believes that 12,000,000 
or 13,000,000 bales will finally be 
picked, it seems pretty generally 
agreed that the supply is sufficient 
fo eare for the needs of the trade. 
\ Liverpool firm recently estimated 
an production of 4.000.000 
bales. They estimated carryover at 
2,300,000 bales and the new crop at 
13,200,000 bales, making a total of 
15,500,000 bales. They further con- 
tended there is nothing in the pres- 
ent situation which would indicate 
consumption and consequently ar- 
rived at a 4,000,000 bale surplus. 


ePXCeSS 


“Such figures are no doubt liberal. 
However, various estimates on cur- 
rent carryover indicate that 2,000,- 
000 bales is probably a safe average 
guess. If to that be added 12.000.000 
bales produced in America, and if 
reports received by the Department 
of Agriculture indicating larger pro- 
duction in India, Egypt and Brazil, 
and a worl dcotton crop consider- 
ably larger than a year ago are ac- 


curate, the indications are that 
there is no danger of a shortage 
even though consumption in the 
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United States and Europe increase 
materially. 

“To what extent demand will de- 
velop is still unknown. Some hold 
the opinion that apparent suceess of 
the Dawes plan and the successful 
flotation of the German loan will do 
much to stimulate foreign demand. 
Others argue that Burope is sfill in 
no position to buy heavily in excess 
of actual needs. 

“Domestic consumption has in- 
creased somewhat during the past 
few months but is still below a year 
ago, and opinion as to the future is 
here again divided. One group feels 
that with cotton stabilized around 
°) or 22 cents goods buyers would 
operate with greater confidence and 
that business would improve. The 
other group holds to the theory that 
domestic mills must make an ad- 
justment of their labor costs before 
volume business can be attracted 
and that pronounced betterment 
cannot be confidently expected until 
that is an accomplished fact. 

Cotton Goods. 

“Gray goods prices on the whole 
are somewhat easier than when the 
last Market Service Letter was is- 
sued, although quotations on some 
stvies have become firmer during 
the past few days. Primt cloths con- 
stitute a notable example but buy- 
are inclined to resist advances. 
Trading continues only fair and the 
market generally remains quiet with 
most .orders confined to small lots 
for nearby delivery. It ts claimed a 
fair volume of business in several! 
styles of print cloth has been han- 
died recently, but as has been true 
for many weeks, buyers and sellers 
find it difficult to reach common 

Continued on Page 32 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


B. TILER, Greenville. 8. C. 


We are in a position 
shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenvillc, S. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ear- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


It means good 


now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte, N. C. 
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A LITTLE TALK UPON MECHANICAL LEATHERS 
by Chas. Kk. Carpenter 


66 HERE is nothing equals 

leather,” BUT, that is 

providing you obtain good 

leather. There is probably 

nothing so overrated as 

leather. Every mill man 

has had rotten leather 

products in his mill, and 

most of us have experienced the sensation 

of having a rotten trunk strap break, just 

as the porter was ready to take our trunks; 

a rotten leather suspender part break, just 

when we were going to dance with our best 

girl; a rotten shoe split, just as we were 

dressing to go out to an evening function. 

Well, all these mishaps are due to bad 

leather and it is certainly true, “Nothing 

equals leather,” ‘under such conditions, in 
the creation of profanity. 


And yet good leather—leather properly 
tanned and made from proper hides— is the 
most durable fabric known. Nothing has 
ever come near making a good second to it. 
If you have had unfavorable leather experi- 
ence, it has been because you have had bad 
leather, and this applies to belting, mill 
strapping, and lace leather, as much as it 
applies to furniture covering and hand bags. 


In considering leather quality it is well to 
remember that the structure of leather is 
100% fibrous, just the same as a cloth, only 
in the formation of the leather fabric there 
is no combing, spinning, or weaving process. 
Neither do the fibers run in any two nor 
more uniform directions. 


If you cut off a vard of a woven or knit 
fabric, you can pick up’a thread at one end 
and easily trace it to the other end. But 
with leather the fibers are twisted, knit and 
spun as they are formed by growth, and they 
are both knitted and woven in all directions, 
so that if you cut a leather fiber you never 
ean tell where the other end is apt to be 
located. That is one of the main reasons for 
the superior strength and durability’ of 
leather over textile fabrics. The leather 


fiber itself; that is, a single fiber, is not so 
strong, but it is the way Nature has massed 
the fibers together in a dense plexus, which 
does the trick. 


It makes no difference how good the proc- 
ess of tanning and finishing, you cannot 
make a good piece of leather out of a poor 
hide, any more than you can “make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” 


Therefore, it is all-important that the 
tanner be assured that he obtains a good 
hide with which to start. But right here is 
where the shoe pinches. There are no 
known, standardized tests for ascertaining 
hide quality. Judging the quality of a hide 
is a purely rule of thumb method. And no 
one can judge the real quality of a hide, if 
the hide dealer doctors it. Hides are mostly 
judged by knowledge of the location in which 
they originate: the length of time they have 
been off and the care which they have had 
since being removed. The hide business is 
notorious for misrepresentation. The aver- 
age tanner is at the mercy of his hide man. 


All hides from which VIM Leather is man- 
ufactured. are purchased by the Societe des 
Produits Houghton, Paris, at the Paris, or 
near-by auctions, after the hides have been 
inspected on the cattle, the Societe being a 
French corporation, and our exclusive repre- 
sentatives in France. We are dependent 
upon no one for VIM hide quality; have to 
take no one’s word concerning it. We take 
immediate possession of the hide after the 
take-off and know precisely every detail of 
the history of the hide. until it is delivered 
to our customers as VIM Leather Products. 


I make no claim that we buy our hides 
cheaper because of this direct representation 
in Paris. On the other hand, I admit it is an 
expense, but I do claim that it is the only 
method of being assured of hide quality and 
I also claim that we are the only American 
manufacturers of belting and mechanical 
leather products who actually know the real 
quality of the hides they tan. 


E. F,. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healy Building P. O Box 81 
Phone: Waltnut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD?t 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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The Profit of Building With 
Foresight 


A large manufacturing company in the middle 
west maintains a*standing committee whose duty it 
is to plan years ahead for the physical growth of the 
plant. The result is that each new building fits into 
a well-thought-out plan. The plant has grown to 
several times its original size, but hardly a single 
building has had to be scrapped. Intelligent fore- 


sight has reduced expensive changes to a minimum. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. stand in the same rela- 
tion to their clients as that committee. They study 
the needs of a client’s business with the same zeal. 
They read the signs of future requirements with 
even greater acumen because of their. greater ex- 
perience. They keep closely in touch with a client 
and his business and are ready at any time to work 


out far-sighted plans for expansion. 


Experience has shown us that many mills are 
laboring under excessive investment charges or 
The trouble in 


most cases is a wrong type of building, a layout 


adverse manufacturing conditions. 


which blocks proper expansion, or the necessity of 
demolishing good structure to make needed exten- 
sions. Frequently we find a mill built with no ap- 
preciation of the limitations that are imposed per- 


manently by lack of foresight. 


“Building with Foresight” is a business principle 
advanced by Lockwood, Greene & Co. through many 
years of industrial engineering. A booklet bearing 
that title and containing descriptions of plants we 


have designed will be sent to you on request. 


~LOCKWOOD,.GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CUICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROTYI CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Locky.«od, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Thursday, November 6, 1924. 


Lubrication of Drromg Chains 


HE matter of speed is important, 

since it involves the frequency 
of shocks due to engagement of the 
chain links, and gear or sprocket 
teeth. In other words, the greater 
the sneed the more frequent will be 
the shock on exch link. Whether 
or not shocks of this nature will be 
detrimental to lubrication will de- 
pend upon the load and constancy 
of operation. It is natural to expect 
that the rapid repetition of. such 
shocks upon the bearing points of 
the chain will tend to foree or 
squeeze the lubricating film out 
from between the rollers and bush- 
ings, or rocker bearing surfaces. 

It is not generally possible to 
compensate for this condition by 
increasing the viscos:ty of the lub- 
ricant to any great extent, as is 
often done on heavily loaded bear- 
ings, due to the fact that the pene- 
trative ability of the lubricant 
would thereby be markedly decreas- 
ed. Capillary action or back suction 
will reduce the possibility of insuf- 
ficient lubrication somewhat. It is 
customary to assume thatthe 
standard practice of reduction of 
load with increase of speed will 
sufficiently reduce link shock to not 
only keep within the required fac- 
tor of safety, but as well to insure 
continuation of effective lubrication, 

Sudden starting and stopping 
usually impose an abnormally se- 
vere shock upon a chain, especially 
where heavy loads are picked up. 
Lubrication, of course, is secondary 
lo operating conditions of this na- 
ture. To some extent we can in- 
crease the viscosity within the lim- 
its penetrative ability of the lubri- 
cant, but-perhaps the more satis- 
factory procedure will be to lubri- 
cate more frequently. 

The extent of bending or articu- 
lation of a driving chain imposes 
wear not only on the link pin bear- 
ings, but as well at the points of 
contact between the chain and the 
gear or sprocket. In facet, this is 
the chief cause of exterhal wear. 
both of the chain and sprocket, not- 
withstanding that correct chain de- 
sign endeavors to eliminate as far 
as possible this tendeney towards 
friction and external wear, confin- 
ing necessary rubbing or rolling to 
the joints. Therefore, pins, bush- 
ings, rollers, ete., are customarily 
built with adequate bearing surface 
fo take up the usual strains. Still, 
a certain amount of external wear 
will be present at any event, and 
for this reason an adaptable chain 
lubricant should be capable of ef- 
fectively serving both internal and 
external wearing points. Unfortu- 
nately, however, we are confronted 
with a situation where compromise 
is necessary. 

Depending upon the existing 
clearances, the lubricant must have 
a certain amount of fluidity in order 
to be able to penetrate thoroughly 
throughout the entire link, whether 
pins and bushings, rollers or rocker 
joints are involved. On the other 
hand, to adequately prevent exter- 
nal wear of teeth and chain a rela- 
tively heavy adhesive lubricant 
should be used, which will ade- 
quately resist the effeets of centi- 


fugal force and stick to the wearing 
surfaces. Such a lubricant, being 
regarded as semi-solid, is naturally 
foo viscous to serve the internal 
hearings. Hence a compromise must 
he effected whereby sufficient vis- 
eosity reduction is obtained to meet 
one purpose, yet with the retention 
of adhesion as much as possible. 
Certain steam cylinder stocks, or 
reduced petroleum residiums have 
been proven to be the best bases 
for such a lubricant. They are, if 
necessary, blended to the desired 
viscosity with lighter, pure mineral! 
products. 

When chains must be operated in 
the presence of dust, dirt, chemical! 
fumes or water, the responsibility 
that the lubricant must assume be- 
comes all the greater. In such cases 
not only must it serve as a lubri- 
cant, but as well, as a protective 
sgent for the bearing surfaces. 

Grit, dust, weids and moisture will 
tend to promote wear and corrosion 
lo a marked extent. Grit and dust 
in particular being of an extremely 
penetrative nature will always tend 
lo work into clearance spaces and 
immediately increase the wear. Un- 
less the lubricant is of the proper 
viscosity and base, it will often be- 
come incorporatd with such foreign 
matter and develop into an abrasive 
paste similar to a valve grinding 
compound. 

The essential requirement of a 
ehain lubricant is that it will ade- 
quately penetrate to the _ rollers, 
rockers or sliding surfaces of the 
links. It does no good to apply a 
lubricant to the surface of a ehain 
if it has not the penetrative ability 
to reach all wearing. parts by virtue 
of its viscosity and the clearance 
hetween the wearing surfaces. 

The more simple designs of chain, 
such as the detachable and pintle 
types, may or may not be subject to 
lubrication, according to the nature 
of their service. Wherever possible 
it will be advisable to endeavor to 
lubricate them, unless they actually 
operate in contact with an excess of 
foreign matter. when a lubricant 
would become more of a detriment 
than a benefit. For detachable and 
pintle chains a relatively heavy lu- 
bricant of from 1,000” to 2,000" Say- 
bolt viscosity at 210 degrees F. will 
he suitable. 

Roller chains are practically al- 
ways subject to lubrication. Often- 
times little regard is given to them 
due to their seemingly rough con- 
struction, and waste oils are care- 
lessly slopped on at intermittent in- 
tervals. Waste oils will lubricate, 
but due to the fact that they may 
often contain quite an appreciable 
amount of suldge and abrasive mat- 
ter their application is not frecom- 
mended. It is better to use a lubri- 
eant similar to that recommended 
heretofore for pintle and detacha- 
hle chains or perhaps a_ lighter 
product if conditions warrant. _— 

On chains of the above types 1t Is 
customary to brush the lubricant 
uniformly over the wearing sur- 
faces while they are operating 
Simplified Practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to assist them. 

Continued on Page 35) 
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|p Reduce Your Fire Risk 


OU will be surprised at the few struc- 
tural changes necessary to make 

factories preferred risks as to fire, 
and qualified for insurance with the New 
England Factory Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies. Our engineers have the accumulated 
experience of eighty-nine years of fire pre- 
vention work as a guide in making factories 
practically immune from fire. 


Over seven billions of New England Fac- 
tory Mutual Insurance is carried by factory 
owners who realize the far reaching effects 
of fire damage to their business. 


Factory Mutuai insurance means reduced 
fire risks. Reduced fire risks mean freedom 
from worry over unfilled contracts or un- 
made profits. As a mill owner or operator 
you owe it to your business to learn how the 


Factory Mutual plan will reduce your fire 
risks. 


y 
7 


' Mr. G. H. Steuart (a real Southerner, by 

the way) represents us in the South. He 
will be glad to give you full information 
about the qualifications for membership in 
this association. 


Mutual 


Insurance Company 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 


N NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


W2>> 


— 


Southern Representative 


G. H. STEUART 


2123 Greenway Street 


\ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Sonth Carolina Mills Show Increase 


= 


Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waster 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the toss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the-amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cultter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 

‘imperfe*t yarn? 

Wo vod realize the difference in production between runniny good 
yarn and pad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of wuste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your cosls. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Kmitter can cul down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand 
youNndS is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 

ions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse. Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
tne Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
‘spinner’ —he can deliver you a better-yarn. 

Ask 1a to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
represent.tive to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


‘Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


wlomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 


OUTH Carolina textile mills turn- 

ed out products valued at $217,- 
132,632 during the fiscal year ending 
July 34, 1921, according to figures 
out at the office of B. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries. This represents an 
increase of $9,507,995 over the value 
of the products for the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1923, and an increase 
of more than 8$50.000.000 over the 
figures of two years ago. 

Increases were also shown in the 
capital stock (par value), the total 
capital invested in plants, the num- 
ber of spindles, looms and knitting 
machines, and horse power, electric, 
walter generated, and electric and 
steam generated. There were de- 
creases from last year in the num- 
ber of bales consumed, the amount 
of coal used, the number of ‘em- 
ployees and the use of horse power 
from water and from steam (non- 
electric). The decline in the number 
of bales was comparatively slight, 


1.008.241 bales being used in 1923 


and 41,003,375 in 1924. There were 
5,272,481 spindies in the State Au- 
gust 1, according to the report. 

The comparisons were compiled 
at the office of the department from 
reports made out and signed by mill 
managers. 

Greenville county took the lead 
from Spartanburg county in respect 
to value of products, Greenville fac- 
tories turning out textile goods 
valued at $31,766,819, as compared 
with Spartanburg mills’ products, 
valued at $30,442,839. Greenville 
county is still far behind its neigh- 
bor to the east in respect to the 
number of spindles, however, Spar- 
tanburg leading by almost 200,000. 
Each county had slightly more than 
10,000 mill workers‘and mill village 
populations in excess of 25,000. 

More Costly Goods. 


Greenville’s lead in value of prod- 
uets is probably accounted for by 
the finer type of goods made in the 
county, according to A. H. Gilbert, 
Jr.. chief inspector of the labor 
division of the départment. Such is 
probably true also in the case of 
York county, which with far less 
spindles than Union turned out 
products at a greater value. Value 
of products in Greenville, Anderson 
and York counties showed an in- 
crease over last year, while a de- 
crease was shown for Spartanburg 
and Union, the other two principal 
textile manufacturing counties. 

The principal textile manufactur- 
ing counties for the year were in 
the order named: 


Value Pro- Value Pro- 

duct 1924. duet 1923. 

Grenville $31,766,819 $25,903,669 
Spartanburg — 30,442,839 32,045,053 


Anderson 22,617,517 21,924,869 
York 16,996,877 15,876,782 
Union 42,910,152 413,188,747 
Greenwood 11,202,338 10,382,500 
Richland 10,132,198 9,852,904 


Other counties that produced tex- 
tile products valued at more than 
$5,000,000 (and less than $10,000,000) 
during the year were: Aiken, Cher- 
okee, Chester, Lancaster, Laurens, 
Marlboro, Newberry and Pickens. 

According to figures given out in 


the report, the following totals for 
the State are indicated: 

Capital stock (par value): $120,- 
905.576 m 1922: $125,732,686 in 1923; 
$142.990.438 in 1924, an increase of 
$17,257,752. 


Total capital invested in plants: 


$155,354,299 in 1922; $157,405,283 in~ 


1923; $175,171,125 in 1924, an increase 
of $17,765,842. 

Number of spindles: 5,075,672 in 
1922; 5,111,686 in 1923; 5,272,481 in 
1924, an increase of 160,795. 

Number of looms: 116,517 in 1922: 
119.413 in 1923; 123,669 in 1924, an 
increase of 4,256. 

Number of knitting machines: 
1.227 in 1922: 1,135 im 1923: 1,146 in 
1924, an increase of 11. 

Number bales of cotton consumed 
annually: 923,410 in 1922: 1,009,241 in 
1923; 1,003,375 in 1924, a decrease of 
4,866. 

Tons of coal consumed annually: 
908,772 in 1922: 545,049 in 1923: 540,- 
659 in 1924, a decrease of 4,390. 

Value of annual product: 163,419,- 
262 im 1922; $207,524,637 im 1923; 
$217,032,632 in 1924, an increase of 
$9. 507.995. 

Number of white males employed: 
30,917 in 1922; 39,194 in 1923: 37,471 
in 1924, a decrease of 1,723. 

Number of white females employ- 
ed: 18,363 in 1922; 19,974 in 1923: 
19,424 in 1924, a decrease of 550. 

Number of negro males employed: 
3,693 in 1922; 3,950 in 1923: 3,643. in 
1924, a decrease of 307. 

Number of negro females employ- 
ed: 812 in 1922; 1,086 in 1923: 921 
in 1924, a decrease of 165. 

Total number of employees: 62,- 
422 in 1922; 68,538 in 1923: 65.676 in 
1924, a decrease of 2.862. 

Total population mill village (es- 
lLimated): 137,864 in 1922: 164.236 in 
1923; 163,834 in 1924, a decrease of 
402. 

Number of male children employ- 
ed (14 to 16): 1,825 in 1922: 2.468 in 
1923; 2,108 in 1924, a decrease of 60. 

Number of females employed (414 
to 16): 1,812 in 1922; 2.166 in 1923: 
2,109 in 1924, a decrease of 57. 

Water Horse Power. 

Horse power (water): 26.186 in 
1922; 24,300 in 1923; 24,500 in 1924, a 
decrease of 2.800. 

Horse power (steam): 56,685 in 
1922; 63,813 in 1923; 56,633 in 1924, 
a decrease of 7.180. 

Horse power (electric generated 
by water): 117,358 in 1922: 108.455 
in 1923; 122,569 in 1924, an inerease 
of 14,1144. 

Horse power (electric generated 
by steam): 11,380 in 1922; 18,272 in 
1923; 21,985 in 1924, an increase of 
3,313. 

The amount of capital invested in 
the mills of the principal counties 
was: Spartanburg, $31,359,245, as 
compared with $24,188,822 August 4, 
1923; Greenville, $31,292,168, as com- 
pared with $26,915,090 a year ago: 
Anderson, $20,687,262, as compared 
with $16,494,791; Union, $12,317,119, 
as compared with $12,326,929. and 
York, $11,698,549, as compared with 
$10,199,050. Capital invested in mills 
was almost doubled in Orangeburg 
and Chesterfield counties. 

The number of spindles in the 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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: Some Facts Worth Considering 


HE Mathieson Company was the first to adopt a “deal direct with the manufac- 
turer” policy in marketing heavy chemicals; the first to extend this new policy 
to less-than-carload distribution. It was the leader in introducing liquid caustic soda 


and continues to lead all other producers in shipments of caustic in this economical 
form. | 


It has conceived and developed the Mathieson Multi-Unit Chlorine Gas Tank 
Car, the Mathieson System for preparing bleach liquors from liquid chlorine, the 
Mathieson Chlorine Valve, and the Mathieson process for producing synthetic anhy- 
drous ammonia. It has brought about the successful use of hypochlorite for petrol- 
eum refining in this country. 


These and many other facts give evidence of the progressiveness of the Mathieson 


organization. Do they not merit careful consideration in se'ecting a source of supply? 


25 WEST 43% STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Value Starches 


TARCHES in their natural or un- 

modified state form thick viscid 
solutions characteristic of the sol- 
uble samylose portions, which. a 
prevously pointed out, is thick and 
viscous like egg albumen, and there 
is also a further flow due to the 
floating cell sacs. If starch granules 
are left to stand in a weak acid 
solution for a time, the viscous 
character is wholly or partially des- 
troyed, according to the strength of 
the acid, the temperature and the 
length of time. This change can 
lake place at temperatures below 
that necessary to swell and burst 
the. granule. The acid penetrates 
through the outer amylopectin wall 
and thins or “modifies” the 
amylose. After this has acted for 
& sufficient time to effect the de- 
sired modifiication, the acid can be 
washed away or neutralized, and 
the modified starch may be dried. 
This dried, modified, or “thin boil- 
ing, starch in appearance shows 
no change from the natural or un- 
modified starch. Methods differ but 
in general treating starch with weak 
acids and then neutralizing or 
washing away the acid is what the 
starch manufacturer does in making 


the thin boiling stareh for textile 
mills. 

Thin boiling starches are sold 
with brand numbers designating 
different fluidities. 


inner 


The starch manufacturer can by 
various processes so convert the 
starch that not only is congealing 
delayed, but suitable convension 
methods congealing may be entirely 
done away with, so that a solution 
of the usual sizing strength of from 
10 to 20 ounces per finished gallon 
may be so made as to remain per- 
fectly even when cooled down to 
room temperature of 70 degrees F. 
They can be so converted that they 
will remain fluid and transparent 
for weeks. The fullest possibilities 
of conversion have not been brought 
to the textile manufacturer, partly 
because of higher cost, and partly 
hecause of his conservtism. In time 
these greater possibilities will un- 
doubtly be appreciated and made 
use of. The English method of 
modifying wheat stach-by fermen- 
lation required several weeks but 
gave an excellent sizing, very slow 
congealing, very adhesive, yielding 
smooth well sized yarn. This same 
conversion can now be effected in 
a very much shorter time by pro- 
cessing the wheat starch during its 
manufacture, so that fermentation 
by the user is unnecesseary. 

Starch is extremely sensitive to 
acids. Any trace of acid not re- 
moved by the manufacturer, or acid 
that may be formed by fermentation 
or souring, lessens the viscosity 
with extreme rapidity at the boil- 


ing temperature of the size kettles. 
Alkali, on the other hand. thickens 
the starch solution by dissolving a 
portion of the amylopectin. Certain 
chemicals other than acid and alkali. 
such, for instance, as zine chloride 
or calcium chloride, affect contin- 
ues as long as the chemical is pre- 


sent. The result is a continuing 
change in. the viscosity or fluidity’ 
of the size. Chemicals in the size 
kettles are, therefore, dangerous 


and should be avoided. 

In theory, it is possible to add 
certain chemicals to the starch in 
the size kettle and convert the un- 
modified, thick boiling starch, to 
the more serviceable thin boiling 
type, and save money by so doing. 
In practice this does not work out, 
for the simple reason that no set 
of conditions such as percentage of 
chemical, ratio of water and starch 
lime, and temperature, all of which 
are important fac§ors, cannot be 
positively controlled. without the 
services of a chemist, and even if 
they were accurately controlled, the 
results would not be uniform, since 
different lots of starch react differ- 
ently, due to variation both of ma- 
turity of growth of the starch gran- 
ules and to impurities always pre- 
sent in the crude starches. 

Just about as much success would 
attend the attempt to save money 
by modifying starch in the starch 


kettle of the average mill as for the 
mill superintendent to practice 
medicine to save the doctor's bill. 
The conversion of starch to the 
thin boiling state is carried out by 
the manufacturer by a slow process 
which is under control. The thin- 
ning action of chemicals is in the 
size kettle takes place in a few 
minutes and cannot be controlled 
to any definite fluidity simply be- 


cause of the very short time and 
rapid rate of conversion. 
Diastase is an organic chemical 


that will convert starch from thick 
to thin boiling and if conversion is 
carried on sufficiently the starch 
will be converted to a sugar called 
maltose. The use of diastase has 
been proposed as a modifying agent 
for making starch thin boiling. 
Tallows or greases or oils are used 
in almost every formula. With 
crude starches they are necessary. 
With all starches they are helpful. 
These tallows or greases aid in re- 
larding congealing thereby 
make a smoother yarn. The denser 


the. size the more grease will be 
required. 
Dextrimes, soluble starches or 


gums may be added to size with ad- 
vantage. They increase adhesive- 
ness and add to the weight of the 
finished fabric. If added in large 
quantities an additional amount of 
Continued on Page 34) 


MILLS: 
KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES 


DORRANCETON 


SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 


We will inspect and 
It will be handled by the 


- ~ 
Sones 


HOSIERY TRAM WEAVINGWISSTT 


Send us your raw silk. 
throw it for you. 
same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the Duplan looms which 


our specialties. 


are famed for quality. Canton Tram, Tussah 
Tram, Hosiery Tram, and Combination Yarns 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVENUE 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


BRANCH OF 
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For trademarking hosiery, textiles, silks, etc., use 


grap 


Write for the facts about. 
our new Lithographic Service 


ANUFACTURERS have been quick to appreciate 

the service of our new lithographing department. 

Now they are buying their trademark-transfer and 

lithographing work together, instead of separately, as 
they were forced to do before. 


The demand for this service is growing by leaps 
and bounds. We now have a large department devoted 
exclusively to hosiery packing, dry goods labels, etc. 


We are proud of some of the fine lithographic work 
which we have turned out for various manufacturers 
and want to have the opportunity of showing it to you. 
Especially for present users of Kaumagraph Trade- 


mark Transfers, our new department has an important 


story. 


Will you use the handy coupon below to send for 
full information? 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Established 1903 
7 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
| Paris, France Paris, Ont., Can. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 
350-356 West 3ist St. 


graphio service. 
Name 


Address 


New York City. 
[PIS 7 Please send us information regarding your new litho- 
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Z Your Fuses 


Buy You 
a Ne w Suit 


For the money you can save 
on fuses, you will be able to 
buy every member of your fam- 
ily a new. suit, if you are using 
any quantity of the ordinary 
type of money-wasting renew- 
able fuses. So called “renew- 
able” fuses that are wrecked 
after a few blows, or that are so 
hard to renew that workmen : 
use a new one aiter each blow- t' 


out, waste more money than 
most men realize. And maybe , 
you are one of those men. “a 


If so, you can start saving 
money the minute you re- 
place your equipment with . 
“UNION” RENEWABLE 
FUSES. 

These fuses will be al- 
most as good as new after 
blowouts that would put 
an end to a dozen of some 
makes. And they are. so 
easy to renew that work- 
men would rather put ina 
new link than go for a new 
fuse. 

More than 108,000 of the 
most discriminating buy- 
ers use “Union” Renew- 
able and Non-Renewable Fuses. 

Get them from your electrical job- 
ber or dealer. 

Ask for our interesting catalog. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch and Outlet Boxes, Cut-out 
Bases, Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire and Automobile Fuses. 


CHICAGO 
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Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


‘Continued from last week) 


Within the past few years, it has become a custom in a good many 
mills to use only two processes of drawings for numbers under 30's. The 
writer has made very careful experiments im this line on 24's, carefully 
testing many bobbins on each system. The result showed that the yarn 
from the three-process work was the stronger by from 3 to 5 per cent. 
We know of similar tests having been made with the same results, and 
also know of opposite results having been reported. The theory is cer- 
luinly in favor of the three-processes, except in very coarse work where 
the loss of strength does not amount to much. 

As in other machines, 3 draft gears are sent with each machine, and 
if there are change gears for the calender rollers (as there should be), 3 
of these are also sent. If leather-covered rollers are used, 10 per cent 
extra ones are sent. If the mill is small, say, with only 18 deliveries of 
arawing, there will be a total of 72 top rollers. Ten per cent of this is 
only 7, which is not a sufficient number. Where there are a good many 
deliveries, 10 per cent spare rollers is ample. 

Where the work is not very fine, the card sliver is first run through 
one process of drawing, then through the sliver-lap machine, from which 
it goes directly to the comber. For finer yarns, or where better work is 
desired, the sliver goes direct from the ecards to the sliver-lap machine, 
from which it is taken to the ribbon-lap machine .before going to the 
combers. This is much the better system, for it is impossible to get a 
lap from the sliver-lap machine perfectly even across it, although it may 
he even. lengthways. As it is formed of slivers, there is first a thick place 
and then a thin one all the way across. If the shorter process is used, the 
lup is made’8% or 8% inches wide, or sometimes wider, depending no the 
width of the comber. If the double process is used, the lap is 1 inch 
narrower, to allow for.expansion in the ribbon machine. In the sliver-lap 
machine, from 12 to 24 slivers are run through 4 sets of rollers similar to 
a drawing frame, only a slight draft being used. This web is run between 
heavy calender rollers and wound as a lap. There is a stop motion for 
each sliver at the back, and also one to stop the machine when the lap is 
of a certain length. 

The ribbon-lap machine is similar to the sliver-lap machine, except 
that 6 sliver laps are fed, and there is a draft of 6. The latest type Whitin 
machine has only 4 sliver laps fed in with a draft of about 4. The 6 laps 
are not put together until after they are drawn, as it would be impracti- 
enable to draw such a thick strand. The drawn webs are very thin and 
delicate to handle. After leaving the rollers, they are turned at right 
aivgies over a highly polished plate, and are run one over the other, until 
ail are collected together and condensed into the form of a lap ready for’ 
the comber. These angle plates in damp or cold weather often cause a 
great deal of trouble. A recent improvement bas all the webs delivered 
fiom the rollers in- the same direction in which they are to be calendered, 
and the angle plates dispensed with. 

CALCULATIONS 

The calculations on these machines are so simple, and there being so 
little necessity for changing, we will not take space to explain in detail, 
but give tables below which may be found useful. 

Production Table. Sliver-Lap Machine, 10 Hours 

Production per day of ten hours, allowing 25 per cent off for oiling, 

cleaning, etc. 


R.P.M. 
of 5 in. Grains Per Lard of Lap Produced. 
Calender 370 380 390 400 410 420 430 440 450 
Roll Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
85 882.3 906.1 9299 953.7 9783 1001.3 10259 1049.7 410735 
90 934.2 959.4 9846 10098 10359 1062.2 1086.3 11115 1136.7 
95 986.1 1012.7 10393 10659 1093.4 1119.1 11469 11732 11998 
100 1038.0 1066.0 1094.0 1122.0 1151.0 11780 1207.0 1235.0 1263.0 
105 1089.9 1119.3 1148.7 1178.1 12085 12369 1267.3 1296.7 1326.1 
110 41418 11726 1203.4 12342 1266.1 1295.8 1327.7 13585 1389.3 
120 1245.6 1279.2 13128 13464 1381.2 1413.6 1448.4 1482.0 1515.6 


One revolution of driving pulley to one revelutions of 5-inch calender 
roll, 
Production Per Day of Ten Hours, Allowing 25% Off for Oiling, Cleaning, 


Ete. 
R.P.M, 

of 5 in. Grains Per Yard’ of Lap Produced. 
Calender 420 430 440 450 460 470 480 490 500 
Roll Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. LDs. 
85 1001.3 10259 1049.7 {10755 1097.5 1121.1 11449 41468:8 11926 
90 10602 1086.3 11115 1136.7 116149 1187.1 12123 12375 1262.7 
95 1119.1 11466 1173.2 1199.8 12264 1253.0 12796 13069 1332.9 
100 1178.0 1207.0 1235.0 1263.0 1291.0 1319.0 1347.0 1375.0 1403.0 
105 1236.9 12073 1296.7 1326.1 1355.5 13849 14143 14438 414738 
110 1295.8 1327.7 1358.5 1389.3 1426.0 1450.9 1481.7 15125 1543.3 
120 1413.6 14484 1482.0 1515.6 1549.2 1582.8 16164 1650.0 16836 


A revolutions of driving pulley to 


1 revolution of 5-inch 


calender roll. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


A sliver-lap machine, including cans, occupies the space of 9 ft. x 4 ft. 
4 in., and weighs about 1,500 pounds. One operative can attend to about 
eight machines, or to a less number and other work in addition. As these 
machines are only used in fine mills, where the production is small, there 
ure seldom more than 3 or 4 machines. One machine will produce enough 
for 5,000 spindles on number 60's. It will then be seen that so far as labor 
is concerned, it adds very little to the cost of production. What makes 
combed work cost so much is the large per cent of waste which the 
comber takes out. This, however, will be discussed later on. 


A ribbon-lap machine with 6 doublings occupies the space of about 
14ft.x4ft.-6 ins., and weighs from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds. Like the sliver-lap 
machine, it requires but little attendance. 


COMBERS 


Contrary to general belief, the comber is not a modern machine, but 
was invented over fifty years ago by a Mr. Heilmann, who received $150,000 
for its use in England. The comber practically selects the long fibers 
from the short ones, and the yarn spun from combed stock is not only 
much smoother, but also much stronger than if made from the carded 
stock. In operation, a pair of rollers deliver about one-quarter of an inch 
of lap to the nippers. The rollers then stop, the nippers close and hold 
the lap while several rows, usually seventeen, of very fine needles pass 
through the projecting fibers and remove the shorter ones, also taking 
cout any nep or leaf that may be present. The nippers then open, the 
tluted segment pulls the.long fibers out and delivers them in a thin web 
to other rollers, which carry them to the front of the machine. These 
webs, usually six, are collected, condensed and coiled in a can ready for 
the drawing frame. The process is intermittent, and each operation is 
called a nip. About 80 nips a minute is the average speed. There is also 
cn the market what is known as a duplex comber, where there are two 
sets of needles and two fluted segments. This machine can be run at a 
speed of 120 nips, with a corresponding increase in production. The work 
is not as thorough as on the slower machine, and is not suited. for very 
fine work. 

The comber is a very ingenious machine, and requires the closest 
edjustment and attention in order to produce satisfactory results. It is 
much simpler than when first invented. At that time a 6-head comber 
had 564 parts. It now has from 200 to 220. 


SETTINGS 


It is impossible to give the exact settings for a machine without taking 
into. consideration the length of cotton to be combed. Some of the settings 
remain the same regardless of this, while others are changed for every 
change in length. There are also changes to regulate the amount of waste 
which it is desired to remove. The following tables give the approximate 
settings for the threé makes of machines most frequently used in America: 


Settings of Mason Comber 


Gauge. Dial. 
Edge of fluted segment to detaching roller 1% 5) 
l’eed roller to detaching roller (at bearing) { 15-16 
Lidge of cushion plate to detaching roller 1% ‘ib 
iwdge of cushion plate to cylinder combs 20 Ps 
Nipper screws open from bracket A Sus 
Pawl drops in notch wheel 1% 
Leather roller touches fluted segment 6% 
leather roller leaves fluted segment 9% 
Brass roller to leather roller | 14 roe 
Top combs down = 5% 
Top combs to fluted segment 19 

Settings of Whitin Comber 
Nippers open al —. 7 .. 3% Index 
Nippers close at ... 9% Index 
Lifters down at —: _. 6% Index 
lifters up at 8% Index 
Top combs down Index 
Detaching roll comes forward at 
Feed roll comes forward at ... & Index 
Settings of Dobson & Barlow Comber 
Gauge. Dial. 

Steel detaching roll comes forward , 6 
Nippers close 9 
Star wheel begins to feed 4% 
Top comb down ad 5 
Nippers to needles 19 


For setting the motions somewhat in the proper order, the following 
suggestions will be of service. 

ist. Set all segments at 1% to 1% inch gauge, with index at 5. 

2nd. Set the cushion plates the thickness of a piece of writing paper 
from the nippers. | 


Continued on Page 27 


“GALV-~AFTER” CHABILIN 


FENCE 


eee; 


You can buy more real value 
for your dollar today in chain 
link fenee fabric than ever 
before. For Cyclone “Galv- 
After” Chain Link Fence Fab- 
ric resists corrosion, affords 
permanent property protec- 
lion. Lasts years longer. No 
annual painting required. 


“Galv-After” Chain Link Fence 
Fabric is Heavily Zinc-Conted 
or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot- 
Dipping Process AFTER 
Weaving. It has a protective 
zinc-coating approximately five 
times as heavy as fence fabrie 
meade from wire galvanized 
before weaving. 


We also build Iron Fence, in 
various patterns, for industrial 
use. 

Write nearest offices, Dept. 

96. for complete information, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and ffices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence 
(o.), Portland, Oregon (Northwest 
Fence & Wire Works). 


The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
and Service 
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Meeting of Texas Textile Assoctation 


HE meeting of the Texas Textile 

Association at Waco, Texas, was 
exceedingly well attended consider- 
ing the number of cotton mills in 
Texas and their great distance 
apart. 

There was a surprising number of 
young men present, which indicates 
their imterest in becomimge more 
efficient mill men and speaks well 
for the future of the textile indus- 
try of that State, because it insures 
the class of men that will be needed 
in successfully operating the mills 
that will be built in the comme 
vears. 


The: first session was set for Fri- 
day morning, October 31st, but con- 
sisted in an examination of the Mil- 
ler Cotton Mills, a comparatively 
new denim mill located mn Waco and 
which on account of its success 1s 
soon to double in size 


It is not only a remarkably well 
equipped mill but everywhere show 
ed evidence of tmtelligent and effi- 
cient operation. In their superim- 
tendent. Hugh Clarke, a graduate of 
the Textile Department of the Tex- 
as A. & M. College, they have a 
young man who is not only a stu- 
dent of manufacture but a good 
manager and live wire. 


Those attending the Association 
meeting spent the morning in the 
Miller Cotton Mills and then went 
at 12:30 ocloek to the Raleigh Hotel, 
where a lunch was held. 


W. H. Gibson, Sr., superintendent 
of the Waxahachie Cotton Mills and 
president of the Texas Textile As- 
sociation, presided over the meet- 
ings. 

A splendid lunch was served, dur- 
ing which entertainment was fur- 
nished by musicians from Baylor 
College, which is located In Waco, 
and by one professional singer. 

The city manager of Waco deliv- 
ered an address of welcome, to 
which C. 8S. Tatum, superintendent 
of the Bonham Cotton Mills, re- 
sponded with an address containing 
much humor. 

C. R. Miller, president of the Mil- 
ler Cotton Mills, made a short ad- 
dress dealing very targely with the 
duties of citizenship. 

David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. made an ad- 
dress dealing With the future devel- 
opment of the textile industry of 
Texas. 

Mr. Clark also discussed the pro- 
posed Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment and showed the misrepresen- 
tations that had been made relative 
to child labor in Southern cotton 
mills. 

Following Mr. Clark’s address 
there was a short recess, after 
which the meeting began a discus- 
sion of the subjects as outlined in 
the questionnaire which President 
Gibson had sent oul and which we 
recently published. 


The first question was upon front 
roll speeds on spinning. 

Most of the mills in Texas are on 
coarse numbers and their spindle 
speeds appeared to be in keeping 
with such numbers. One or two 
mills reported speeds that appeared 
very high. Those prseent appeared 
to be willing to give out any infor- 
mation that they had and to do so 
honestly. 


The next discussion was . upon 
the spindle speeds on spoolers. One 
mill on 13s had a spooler spindle 
speed of 720. It developed that the 
changing from warp wind to filling 
wind on warp had caused many 
changes in spooler speeds and very 
little information of value was to 
he obtained. 


This also developed a long dis- 
cussion upon the advantages of fill- 
ing wind on warp. Two men had 
tried it and had changed back to 
warp wind but all other statements 
were favorable to filling wind and 
many reported great benefits. All 
ndmitted a great saving in hard 
wasle. 

The subject of the setting of 
spooler guides produced an inter- 
esting discussion. One man used as 
: Standard 1% times the diameter 
of the yarn but most of those pres- 
ent seemed to think no arbitrary 
rule was desirable and that experi- 
enee should decide in each case. 

Someone complained of the yarn 
wearing guides and it was suggested 


that he set his guides so that the 
weight of the yarn should rest upon 
the rods instead of the guide. 


At this point D. D. Towers started 
a discussion upon the subject of self 
weighted middle rolls on spinning 
and several spoke favorably of 
them. 

Mr. Towers stated that by chang- 
ing the break draft to 1.08, that is, 
by speeding up the -middle roll 
about two teeth and using a self 
weighted middle roll, good results 
could be obtained. He suggested 
making experiments by taking off 
the cover of an ordinary middle roll 
and turning down same _ until 
smooth. 


The next question was upon 
cleaning beam warpers. Most of 
those present advocated cleaning 
with brushes or suction while the 
warpers were. stopped. 

The usual problem of the varia- 
tion in the weight and length of 
section beams was discussed with 
much interest and with the usual 
difference of opinion. 

A large number expressed the 
opinion that it was due to the 
condition of the measuring rolls and 
several reported improvement by 
painting them. 

Others said that differences were 
usually due to carelessness of warp- 
er tenders in setting clocks and still 
others contended that the straight- 
ness or condition of the spindles in 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


OUR LATEST MODEL IMPROVED 


Revolving Flat Card 


Contains many valuable improvements, 
including the Rigid Bend, mathematically 
correct at all stages of wear of the wire. 
Patented Flat Stripping Motion, Adjust- 
able Cylinder Pedestals, and many other 
features worthy of your investigation. 
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the section beams affected the ten- 
sion and caused variation. 

David Clark outlined the discus- 
siens on this subject that had re- 
sulted in the weavers’ section of the 
Southern Textile Association and 
expressed the opinion that the ap- 
parent variation in length was due 
to the different tensions pul upon 
the beams back of slashers, result- 
ing from the manner in which the 
varn from each beam passed to the 
other beams. 

The afternoon session adjourned 
at 4 o'elock to meet at 7:30 at the 
Waco Chamber of Commerce. 

Night Session. 

The night session was called to 
order at 7:30 p. m. by Presiden! 
Gibson. R. W. Philip, associate edi- 
tor of Cotton, made a short address 
congratulating the Association upon 
its work. 

President Gibson turned the meet- 
ing over to CG. S. Tatum, who an- 
nounced that the session would he 
devoted to slashing. 

The first subject was the method 
of determining the per cent of size 
added. 

J. V. Hunt, of West, stated that 
he ran two threads of sized yarn on 
a spool and compared their weight 
with the weight of the yarn before 
sizing. 

J. T. Chappell, of Dallas, said that 
he used the system of weighing the 
section beams and the warp beams 
and weighing the waste. 

Most of the others present used 
the same system. 


In discussion the variation in the 
weight of loom beams from the 
same set some claimed that it was 
due to the depth of the immersion 
roll in the size box but C. S. Tatum 
insisted that he had made many 
tests and found that as long as the 
immersion roll was covered the 
depth had no effect upon the per 
cent of size added. There were 
quite a number who did not agree 
with him. 

The discussion of the number of 
lease strings showed a difference of 
opinion. 

Dan Poole, of Sherman, said he 
put them as often as necessary and 
that was determimed by experience 

Charlie Warren and H. E. Runge, 
of the Draper Corporation, discuss- 
ed the effect of properly sized 
warps. 

D. D. Towers, of Worth, told of 
the use of thermostats and David 
Clark told of a device that the 
Powers Regulator Company put be- 
tween the cylinders to maintain an 
even drying temperature. 

A discussion of the proper pres- 
sure on cylinders showed that Texas 
mills as a rule used a higher pres- 
sure than the mills in the Garoli- 
nas. 

The_fact that three mills had had 
slasher cylinders to blow up caused 
a discussion of steam traps and reg- 
ulating valves. 

There was a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the inclined tooth comb 
on slashers and quite a number 
testified that it enabled them to get 
much more yarn on a loom beam. 

J. B. Bagley, director of the Tex- 
tile Department at the A. & M. Col- 
lege, was called upon but explained 
that his own work was devoted to 
the carding and spinning depart- 
ments. | 
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The life of slasher blankets was 
next discussed and most of them 
said about four weeks on coarse 
ruck. 

The use of “mote cloth” on the 
lirst squeeze roll was recommended 
»s improving the warps and adding 
lo the jife of the blanket. 

“Mote cloths” are 4-yard sheeting 
wrapped around the outside of the 
blanket, 

\lmost every one present testitied 
» the per cent of size being pul on 
their warps and the answers show- 
ed about 12 to 14 per cent on &-o7z. 
Nat duek. 

One man wanted to know if il 
injured twine harness to. store, 
where if could be reached by the 
humidity of the weave room. The 
snswer was that the twine would 
rot. 

5. €. Cain, of San Antonio, had a 
sample of twine harness that had 
broken hadly the first time used. 

The opinion seemed to be that 
the harness had not been property 
aged but one man claimed that the 
drawing-in needle was of the wrong 
shape and size and had broken the 
harness. 


Sam Rakestraw discussed’ the 
question of excessive tension on 
warps while being slashed. 

A question relative to the speed 
of warps on slasher showed an 
average of 18.to 20 yards per min- 
ute on 8-oz. flat duck. 

Most of those present admitted 
that at night they drained the re- 
maining size into the sewer bul 
others claimed that such practice 
was one of considerable loss to the 
mill and that size could be held and 
used the next day. 

Most of those present favored thin 
boiling starch. 

One man said that the best way 
fo get a good slasher man was to 
inake one out of a weaver because 
on experienced weaver knew from 
the feel when a warp would run 
good. 

There were some comparisons of 
{he advantages of warp drawing and 
warp tying-in machines with most 
favoring the former. 

There was also a discussion of the 
ndvantages of mail eyes in harness. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. 
until 9:30 o’clock the next morning 
when a short diseussion was held. 
Everybody attended the Baylor-A. & 
M. football game Saturday after- 
noon, 

Among Those Present. 
Crosby, G. V., Overseer Spinning, 

Cuero, Tex. 

Hambleton, W. C., Overseer Card- 
ing, Corsicana, Tex. 
Nelson, J. L., Overseer Weaving, 

McKinney, Tex. 

Braley, Joe, Overseer Spinning, Itas- 
ca, Tex, 

Nation, T. C., Overseer Carding, Itas- 
ca, Tex. 

Cain, 5S. C., Supt., San Antonio, Tex. 

Cosby, J. C., Supt., MeKinney, Tex. 

Cain, 8. C., Jr. Carding and Spin- 
ning, San Antonio, Tex. 

Cox, A. M., Asst. Supt., McKinney, 

Tex. 

Moss, W. L., Texas Roller Covering 

Shops, Waco, Tex. 

Helland, 8. P., Supt., Kingsville, Tex. 
Poole, Dan H., Supt., Sherman, Tex. 
‘Continued on Page 27) 


In 


Richmond, Indiana 
or in 
Rangoon, India 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
beoklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 

Round Beit 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leathe: 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Cements 
Preservatives 


Nothing takes the place 
tLeather 


HEREVER pulleys are turning. 

In any factory. In any country. 

A Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series Belt is always the same. 

The Standardized Series is a group- 

ing of brands of Graton & Knight 

Leather Belts. 


specifications to do its type of work 


Each made to rigid 


best. Each held to unvarying stand- 
ards all the way through so two belts 
of the same Standardized Series brand 
must be identical in every respect. 

Replacements stop being a source of 
trouble. Just reorder the same Graton 
& Knight Standardized Series Belt. 
Put it to work with pleasant certainty. 
Sure it will deliver power as faithfully 
as the veteran it replaces. For two 
belts of any one Standardized Series 
brand are always exactly the same, 
whether you buy them in India or in 
Indiana ! 

They will always be made of the 
same honest, pulley-hugging leather. 
The same in weight, thickness and 
flexibility. Built to give you the same 
extra-long, economical transmission 
service. 

Write for booklet 101-Q, which gives 
full information about Standardized 
Series belts for textile mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 


Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
W orcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Textile Development Texas 


Address of David Clark before Dallas Rotary Club, Dallas, Tex. 


HIS is my first visit to Texas but 

I have watched with much in- 
terest the development of your cot- 
ton manufacturing industry and I 
have recently noticed many signs of 
a coming expansion. 

I assume that it would be of in- 
terest to you to know something of 
the status of Texas as compared to 
the rest of the cotton manufactur- 
ing world. 


There are in the world today ap- 
proximately 157,000,000 cotton spin- 
dies, of which 37,000,000 are in the 
United States. The Southern States 
have 17,000,000 and the Northern 
and other States about 20,000,000. 

In Texas you now have 24 cotton 
mills with a combined spindleage of 
210,000, which is about the number 
of spindles in my home city of 
Charlotte and less than the 
number in one mill at Danville, Va. 

Although you are now raising 
about 20 per cent of the world’s 
supply of cotton and your cotton is, 
as a whole, the most desirable of 
any section; you have only 14/100 of 
{1 per cent of the cotton spindles of 
the world. It certainly seems rea- 
sonable to expect you to have a 
much larger per cent. 

At present prices you will receive 
$480,000,000 for this year’s cotton 


crop and that figure may satisfy you 
but your cotton will go to the mills 
in the Carolinas, New England, Eng- 
land and Europe, and when it has 
passed through their machiner'y its 
value will be raised to more than 
one billion dollars, so that they will 
get more from the cotton crop of 
Texas than will the people of Texas, 
and your State as a larger user of 
cotton goods will contribute sub- 
stantially the profits which they 
receive. 

The immense payrolls of New 
England and England and the mer- 
cantile business that results from 
fhem are to a considerable extent 
based upon the cotton which you 
raise in Texas and sell to the world 
in an unadvanced state. Your pres- 
ent mills, although small in number, 
are taking $5,000,000 of Texas cotton 
and convert it into $42,000,000 of 
cotton goods and yarns and the 
$7,000,000 of added value includés a 
payroll that means an increase _in 
business for the merchants and 
banks of Texas. 


I assume that you are interested 
in the movement of the cotton mills 
of New England to the South. Much 
has been written upon the subject 
but with many mistakes and a great 
misunderstanding of the real causes. 


The usual statement is that it is 
due to the advantages of long hours 
and child labor in the South. South 
Carolina has a 55-hour maximum 
law and a large per cent of the 
cotton milis in other Southern States 
operate only 55 hours. Every New 
England State except Massachusetts 
has a 54-hour law so you can see 
that there is not much difference in 
the hours and it can be safely 
stated that no New England mill has 
ever moved South because of longer 
hours. 


The false idea about child labor 
in Southern cotton mills was the 
result of falsehoods and propaganda 
by those who, for selfish purposes, 
are seeking to transfer to a Federal 
Bureau the powers of the labor 
departments of 48 States. There 
are today less than 21 children un- 
der 14 years of age legally employed 
in all the cotton mills of the South, 
these being orphans or children of 
widowed mothers, who after becom- 
ing 12 years of age can under cer- 
tain circumstances secure permits 
in Georgia. The Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of that State 
requested both of their last Legis- 
latures to eliminate such permits. 
All the other Southern States abso- 
lutely prohibit the employment of 


children under 14 in factories and 
as that was the age limit fixed in 
the late Federal Child Labor Laws, 
the enactment of such a Federal 
Law today would not remove from 
the cotton mills of the United States 
a single chlid, other than the 21 
Georgia children, and they whi be 
removed by the next Georgia Legis- 
lature. With the exception of the 
21 children in Georgia any child 
working in a Southern mill can 
legally work in any mill in Massa- 
chusetts. 


The advocates of the Child Labor 
Amendment thought that they could 
deceive the public with their story 
of “More than a million children 10 
to 15 gainfully employed” but an 
analvsis of those figures show that 
most of them in agriculture and 
employed on the farms of their 
parents. 


The analysis shows only 9,473 un- 
der 14 years of age employed in the 
manufacturing industries and as 
those were the statistics of five 
years ago, the advance in the State 
laws had reduced that number to 21 
and will soon eliminate it. 

A statement recently issued by a 
Boston committee headed by Alex- 
ander Lincoln, Assistant State’s At- 
torney of Massachusetts, entirely 
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refutes the idea of Southern advan- 
tage by reason of child labor and 
shows that more persons. under 18 
are employed in New England in- 
dustries than in Southern indus- 
tries. 

It may interest you to know that 
instead of ratifying the Child Labor 
Amendment, Massachusetts will, at 
the referendum next Tuesday, re- 
ject it by a vote of at least 2 to 1. 

The reason that the New England 
mills are moving to the South is 
that the cost of living for mill oper- 
atives is less in the South and the 
resultant wage is less. 

According to my figures the an- 
nual fuel cost of New England oper- 
ative due to colder climate is $86.00 
as against an average of $18.00 for 
Southern operatives which you will 
note is a difference of more than a 
dollar a week. 

The New England operatives must 
also by reason of the climate buy 
more and warmer clothing. 

The New England operatives must 
buy at high prices vegetables and 
foods shipped from other sections, 
whereas the Southern operatives 
live for a considerable portion of 
the year, largely upon their vege- 
tables raised in the gardens which 
surround their houses in the mill 
village. 

The Southern operatives rent 
comfortable homes in the mill vil- 
lage, usually at the rate of 25 cents 
per room per week, often including 
lights and water, whereas very few 
New England mills have mill vil- 
lages and the operative must pay 
town rents of $5.00 to $7.00 per week 
for inferior living accommodations. 

Very often the New England oper- 
atives have to pay car fare to and 
from the mill and in Lawrence, 
Mass., the fare is 10 cents each way, 
or $1.20 per week. 

From my investigations, | have 
found the difference in the cost of 
living to be $7.00 per week and if 
our operatives get $15.00 per week, 
they can live upon the same scale 
as the New England poeratives who 
get $22.50 per week. 

That difference, coupled with the 
fact that we have a splendid class 
of pure blooded English speaking 
operatives, tells the real story of 
the movement of New England mills 
to the South. 

No mill has moved or will move 
because of long hours or child labor. 

In conclusion I wish to give a 
word of warning. 

In the early days of cotton manu- 
facturing industry in the Carolinas, 
our enthusiasm caused us to back 
many men who were without suffi- 
cient experience or ability to suc- 
cessfully operate cotton mills, but 
today the only men who can secure 
the necessary capital in the Caroli- 
nas are those whose successful ca- 
reer show that they can be trusted 
to properly manage a mill. 

If you pick carefully the men 
with whom you trust your money, 
you will find that cotton manufac- 
turing is a profitable dividend pay- 
ing business and as you build mills 
with which to advance the value of 
Texas cotton, you will increase the 
payrolls and the prosperity of 
Texas. 


Dye Trade Is Won By U_S. 


No salutary effects on the e 
dye and chemical markets, particu- 
larly on the American market, will 
mark the final settlement of the 
reparation question and the with- 
drawal of French troops from the 
Ruhr. according to Herman A. Metz. 
president of H. A. Metz & Co., who 


- declared recently that under pres- 


ent tariff conditions the American 
market is lost to the German dye 
industry. 

Co-operation between American 
and German dye manufacturers in 
the future, Metz declared, will take 
the form of an interchange of scien- 
tific, technical and practical know!l- 
eige and experience of the leaders 
of the industry in both countries. 
To this end, Metz recently made a 
trip to Germany and entered into 
an agreement whereby his two 
countries—the Central Dyestuff & 
Chemical Company and the Consol- 
idated Color and Chemical Company 
—will recetve the benefits of that 
skill. A great advantage reverting 
to the American industry is the pos- 
sibility of adopting newly discover- 
ed dyestuffs as. soon as their com- 
mercial value has been determined 
by experiment, and the importance 
of the American dye industry re- 
ceiving the results of the foreign 
investigating chemists cannot be 
overestimated, Metz declared. 

“Through the acquisition of im- 
portant formulas and patents in the 
war period, the American dye in- 
dustry reached the condition of al- 
most complete independence,” Metz 
declared, “and today American 
manufacturers of coloring matter 
can supply all the needs of domestic 
trade. This was a perfectly proper 
war measure as well as an honest 
peace-time measure, for patent 
rights on these formulas had ex- 
pired, Americans have made them- 
selves independent of the nations on 
the other side and for a time in- 
vaded the former German markets 
in China, Japan and India. Re- 
cently, however, the German man- 
ufacturers have regained’ these 
markets by their ability to supply 
the commodities at lower prices 
than Americans,” 

Dyestuffs and chemicals coming 
into America from abroad, said 
Metz, fall into two main classifica- 
tions—synthetic chemicals, on which 
the tariffs range from 30 to 35 per 
cent; and coal-tar products, which 
are taxed under the American val- 
uation scheme at about 60 per cent 
of the cost of foreign production. 
Against such a tariff impost it is 
absolutely out of the question for 
Germany or any other outside na- 
tion to profitably compete. The sys- 
tem is annoying to the American 
consumer in some respects, espe- 
cially in the case of a few products 
used in small quantity and on which 
the total annual consumption of the 
whole country would not be more 
than a few thousand dollars. 

“The problem of the American 
manufacturer of dyestuffs is not 
the competition of foreign manufac- 
turers,’ Metz declared, “but the ne- 
cessity to produce his output at a 
price that will permit of larger and 
larger consumption in the home 
markets. He must study / 
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Visiting Texas 

A LTHOUGH we had been in most 
~” of the states and has traveled 
wbroad we had never been into Tex- 
as and therefore accepted with 
pleasure the invitation to attend the 
meeting of the Texas Textile Asso- 
ciation at Waco, on Oct 31st and 
Nov. ist. 

Leaving Charlotte at 10:30 a. m. 
Oct. 27th New Orleans was reached 
the next morning at 8:45 and leav- 
ing there at 11:05 a. m. we arrived 
at Dallas at 7:30 a. m. the next day, 
the trip from Charlotte to Dallas 
requires about two days and two 
nights. 

At Dallas we addressed the Dallas 
Rotary Club on “The Future De- 
velopment of the Textile Industry 
of Texas,” and spent the afternoon 
in conference, with prominent Tex- 
as men conferring upon the pro- 
posed Federal Child Labor Amend- 
mnet. 

The Texas Senate will reject, and 
while less is known about the Texas 
House, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it is. of similar mind. 

Qn Thursday morning we went by 
the Interurban Line to Waxahachie, 
where we spent the morning with 
an old friend, W. H. Gibson, super- 
intendent of the Waxahachie Cotton 
Mills, and at 12:50 o'clock spoke be- 
fore the Waxahachie Rotary Club 
upon the same subject as at Dallas. 

Invitations to address the Rotary 
Clubs at Austin and Waco had to be 
declined on account of conflicting 
engagements. 

Thursday afternoon we went to 
Waco, passing through Hillsboro 
and West, both of which towns 
have cotton mills. 

At Waco we attended the sessions 
of the Texas Textile Association and 
had the great pleasure of reviewing 
acquaintance with quite a few old 
friends and making many new ones. 

Texas is a great State and some 
day will be a much greater factor 


in cotton manufacturing than at 
present. 

Their immense cotton fields with 
cotton rows that seem to run for 
miles seem capable of producing all 
of the cotton needed by the world, 
and on every side there are evi- 
dences of prosperity. 

Even at present prices Texas will 
get almost $500,000,000 for this 
years cotton crop, and that sum 
traveling through the channels of 
trade makes for prosperity. 


Massachusetts Rejects 
Amendment 


GEVERAL weeks ago we stated that 

Massachusetts would overwhelm- 
ingly reject the proposed Federal! 
Child Labor Amendment and a wire 
just received states that reports 
from 284 towns and cities out of 355 
in Massachusetts show a majority 
of 123,286 against the amendment, 
and it is practically certain that the 
majority will exceed 150,000. Only 
one town in Massachusetts showed a 
majority in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

We had a distinct object in an- 
nouncing that Massachusetts would 
reject and that was to get our op- 
ponents to show their full strength 
and make them lay all of their eards 
upon the table and our plans have 
succeeded. 

As soon as we made the an- 
nouncement, they rushed every par- 
asite and every pap-sucker connect- 
ed with such uplift movements into 
Massachusetts and they worked 
night and day and filled the papers 
with their propaganda falsehoods. 

They organized what they called 
“caravans and went throughout 
Massachusetts and yet in spite of all 
they had to say, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts rejected the amendment 
by an overwhelming majority. 

They have made their greatest 
play and lost and they might as well 


withdraw their forces, for their ef- 
forts to create a great Washington 
bureau have failed. 

Massachusetts had been so badly 
deceived by the lies and half lies 
told by the National Child Labor 
Committee and the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. 8S. Department of 
Labor that their Legislature passed 
a resolution asking Congress to sub- 
mit a constitutional amendment. 


The people of Massachusetts be- 
lieved that little children of six and 
seven years of age were working in 
all Southern cotton mills and that 
New England cotton mills could not 
compete because of child labor in 
our mills. 


It has been our pleasure to play 
a big part in getting the truth be- 
fore the people of Massachusetts, 
and as they have learned the truth 
they have turned against those who 
spread the falsehoods and have 
overwhelmed them with their votes. 


Miss Grace Abbott thought that 
she could win this fight with the 
story, “A million little children 10 
to 15 gainfully employed,” but her 
effort at deception was an insult to 
the intelligence of the American 
people and the use of that story has 
insured the ‘defeat of the so-called 
Federal Child Labor Law. 


Expect Higher Cotton 


HE fact that approximately 9,500,- 

000 bales of cotton were ginned 
to November ist and yet the market 
remains above 23 cents is extremely 
bullish. 


If 9,500,000 could not hold cotton 
below. 23 cents, how can the remain- 
ing 3,000,000, if that many, push the 
market down to 20 cents. 

The mills that are sitting around 
striving for an extra cent or extra 
half cent-are likely to lose many 
times that amount by letting this 
market get away from them. 


There have been 120 days of clear 
weather over the largest portion of 
the cotton belt and cotton has been 
picked, ginned and rushed to the 
market as never before. From At- 
lanta, Ga., to Dallas, Texas, we did 
not see ten bales of cotton left in 
the fields. 


Texas is ‘in much closer touch 
with the foreign situation than are 
the mills in the Carolinas, and see- 
ing a large and increasing foreign 
demand Texas is bullish. 

We saw no one in_ Texas, last 
week, that expected or predicted 20- 
cent cotton but heard many freely 
predict 30-cent cotton. 

We met in Texas a large New 
York operator who had just com- 
pleted an investigation and he said 
that 30-cent cotton would be seen 
much earlier than was generally 
expected. 


The Englishmen usually beat us 
buying their cotton, and while our 
mills are sitting around waiting for 
20-cent cotton the English are buy- 
ing their supplies at the market. 
Exports on one day last week were 
206,000 bales. 

We advise Southern mills to quit 
looking downward at 20 cents and 
to look upward and study the pos- 
sibilities from steadily improved 
trade at home and abroad. 
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Figures Cotton 371,000 Bales 
Under Data 


St. Matthews, S. C—The American 
Cotton Association has issued its 
October report, placing the condi- 
tion of the cotton crop as of Octo- 
ber 23 at 55.7 per cent, the indicated 
yield at 12,304,000 bales, 371,000 bales 
under the Government forecast as 
of October 18, and the percentage 
ginned at 64. The Government par 
yields as of October 18 were used. 

The association's report is based 
on an acreage of 38,429,000, as com- 
pared with 40,403,000 covered by the 
Government. The Government in its 
report as of October 18 placed the 
condition at 54.7 per cent, the indi- 
cated yield at 12,675,000 bales, and 
the percentage ginned at 63.2. 

The 55.7 per cent condition on 
October 23 shows an improvement 
of 7 per cent over that of September 
23, when it was placed at 55 per 
cent by the association's estimate. 
The  asscoiation’s correspondents 
place the improvement in the gen- 
eral condition of the crop over Sep- 
tember at 1.1 per cent. The increase 
in forecast of yield over the Sep- 
tember figure of 11,905,000 bales is 
attributed to the increased Govern- 
ment par yield for October. 

The report follows in part: 


“The American Cotton Associa- 
tion herewith presents in detail by 
States the average condition of cot- 
ton as of October 23, together with 
a forecast of the yield based upon 
the association’s acreage of 38,429,- 
000 acres, and using the Govern- 
ment par yields as of October 18. 


“The last Government bureau re- 
port issued October 25 on. returns 
of October 18 placed the average 
condition figure at 54.7 per cent, and 
the indicated yield at 412,675,000 
bales on the Government unraised 
acreage of 40,403,000. 


On October 18, 1923, there had 
been ginned 63.2 per cent of the 
crop. If the same percentage of 
the crop has been ginned this year, 
as shown in the census report for 
October 18, the total yield for 1914 
would be 12,026,000 running bales. 

“The crop condition and  estimat- 
ed yield by States is as follows: 


“Virginia, 55 per cent, 34,000. 


bales; North Carolina, 49 per cent, 
715,000 bales; South Carolina, 46 per 
cent, 746,000 bales; Georgia, 55 per 
cent, 1,095,000 bales; Florida, 63 per 
cent, 33,000 bales; Alabama, 60 per 
cent, 972,000 bales; Mississippi, 60 
per cent, 1,095,000 bales; Louisiana, 
52 per cent, 416,000 beles: Texas, 54 
per cent, 4,230,000 bales; Arkansas, 


50 per cent, 1,030,000 bales; Tennes- 


see, 60 per cent, 402,000 bales; Mis- 
souri, 61 per cent, 171,000 bales; 
Okalhoma, 64 per cent, 1,207,000 
bales; California (upper), 71 per 
cent, 45,000 bales; Arizona and all 
others, 75 per cent, 113,000 bales; 
United States, 55.7 per cent and 12,- 
304,000 bales. 


“Tabulation or reports from cor- 
respondents by States as to percent- 
age of the cotton ginned this season 
in their respective localities to Oc- 
tober 23, figures out 64 per cent. On 
this basis, applied to the kinnings 
of 7,600,000 bales to October 18, the 
total yield would only be 11,876,000 
bales for the season. 
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Personal News 


C. M. Goodroe has been appointed 
general superintendent of the 


Hampton Cotton Mills Nos. 1 and 2, 
the Hampton Knitting Mill and the 
ice plant, Hampton, Ga. 


J. W. Goodroe has become super- 
intendent of the Hampton Mill No. 
i, Hampton, Ga. 


W. A. Smith has been appointed 
superintendent of the Hampton Mill 
No. 2, Hampton, Ga. 


A. C. Daniel is now superintend- 
ent of the Hampton Knitting Mill, 
Hampton, Ga. 


Eph Murphy is now paymaster at 
the Hampton Cotton Mill No. 2, 
Hampton, Ga. | 


R. B. Hunt has. resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Ensign Mills, 
Forsyth, Ga. 


J. M. Dixon has resigned as night 
overseer of crading at the Ensign 
Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 


Joseph Taylor has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Henry 
River Mills, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


W. H. Martin has returned to his 
former position as overseer spinning 
at the Acworth Mills, Acworth, Ga. 


J. H. Burnett, of the Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., has been ap- 


pointed chief of rural police in 


Spartanburg county. 


J. H. McEwen has sold his interes! 
in the Charlotte Knitting Company 
and resigned as secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Walker Pond has been appointed 
master mechanic at the Hampton 


Mill No. 2, Hampton, Ga., and super- 


intendent of the ice plant. 


R. J. Smith has been promoted 
from night weaver to overseer day 
weaving at the BBaldwin Mills, 
Chester, 5. C. 


J. H. Carpenter has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga. 


Charles Yarborough has been pro- 
moted from second hand to overseer 
spinning at the Bradley Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


W. E. McKinney has resigned as 
overseer of No. 2 spinning at the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


J. A. Baldwin has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Baldwin 
Mills, Chester, to become night su- 
perintendent of the Inman Mills, 
Inman, 8. C. 


Samuel M. D. Clapper, who for 
some years has been with Franklin 
D'Olier Company, selling agents of 
New York, will after the first of 
the year be manager of the yarn 
department of the Cannon Mills, 
New York. 


F. S. Gamble has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


James Pugh has been promoted to 
card grinder at the Columbia Man- 
ufacturing Cmopany, Ramseur, N. C. 


Sam Fortner has been made as- 
sistant overseer weaving at the 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


B. H. Price, of Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C.. has become overseer of the 
cloth room at the Florence Mills, 
Forest City, N. G. 


J. H. Askew has returned to his 
former position as overseer weav- 
ing, Slashing and drawing-in at the 
Adams Mill, Macon, Ga. 


John Bean has been transferred 
from overseer spinning to the en- 
gine room at the Deep River Mills, 
Randleman, N. C. 


L. L. Haskins With Akron Belting 
Company. 


L.. L. Haskins, of Greenville, has 
resigned his position as traveling 
representative with E. F. Houghton 
& Go., and will represent the Akron 
Belling Company, Akron, O. He will 
travel the Carolinas, Virginia, West 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee. 

M. H. Whatley, of Opelika, Ala. 
who has been covering the entire 
South for the Akron Belting Com- 
pany, will hereafter cover Georgia, 
Flerida, Alabama, Mississipp and 
western Tennessee. 


Aragon, Baldwin, Glenn- 
Lowry Mills Consolidate. 


The Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.. 
the Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C.. 
and the Glenn-Lowry Mfe. Co., 
Whitmire, 8. C. were this week 
consolidated into one corporation 
which will be known as the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills. 

Alex Long, of Rock Hill; who has 
been president and treasurer of the 
Aragon Mills and the Baldwin 
Mills, will be president and treas- 
uer of the consolidated company. 

The Aragon Mills are capitalized 
at $660,000 and have 23,522 spindles 
and 566 looms, making print cloths. 
The Baldwin Mills are capitalized 
at $982,000 and have 31,488 spindles 
and 890 looms on sheetings, osna- 
burgs and yarns. The Glenn-Lowry 
Mfg. Co., is capitalized at $2,000,000 
and has 71,000 spindles and 1,650 
looms, making print cloth and 
sheetings. 

The Aragon-Baldwin Mills will 
have a. total capital of $6,146,000 
which is equal to the combined 
capital of the three companies, plus 
an additional $2,500,000 which will 
be issued in preferred stock. 

The merger of these three mills 
is one of the most important that 
has taken place in the South in 
some time and the consolidated 
company will be among the strong- 
est mill corporations in South Car- 
olina. 


Cotton bleachers 
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Improved Loom Harness 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
colored goods, denims, as well as on all classes of 
fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 
equipping looms with our “Duplex” flat steel har- 


ness. 


YES? WHY? 


“Duplex” lasts twelve times as long as twine har- 
ness, can be changed more quickly from one cloth 
tn another, and is more satisfactory in every way 
than any otner oom harness known. 


Note: Our loom harness is shipped out completely 
assembled and ready for drawing your warps in 
plain or fancy weaves, or heddles can be assembled 
by you on the frames at your mill. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 
“Duplex” Loom 


Harness—complete SGOTJTHERN PLANT 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel- Plated 


Frames and Copper- Plated 
Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 

Improved 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Worthville, N. C.—The Leward 
Cotton Mills have completed instal- 
lation of one hundred 40-inch Staf- 
ford automatic looms. 


‘Albemarle, N. C.—The Efird Man- 
ufacturing Company, which has 
been operating part of its equip- 
ment on part time, has returned to 
full operation. 


Albemarle, N. C.—The Wiscassett 
Mills, which have been curtailing 
production for some time, resumed 
full time work this week. 


Houston, Texas — The Voorhees 
Hosiery Mills have been incorpor- 
ated here with a capital stock of 
$60,000 by B. A. Dinney, Prince Bidg., 
Mrs. S. Smith and others. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Flint Manu- 
facturing Company has issued $500,- 
000 in new 7 per cent preferred 
stock, the company formerly havy- 
ing no preferred issue. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Ossipee 
and Hopedale plants of the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation here, 
which have been idle for some 
months, are preparing to resume 
operation at once. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—The Valley 
Falls Manufacturing Company, 
which is enlarging its mill to ac- 
commodate 450 new 36-inch looms, 
may change their loom specifica- 
tions to extra wide looms for the 
manufacture of crinkle bedspreads. 


Gibsonville, N. C.—The Minneola 
Manufacturing Company has placed 
an order with the American Moist- 
ening Company, Boston, for a large 
installation of humidifying equip- 
ment. 


Elberton, Ga—Local reports state 
that T. N. Colley and associates will 
build a plant here for the manufac- 
ture of cotton. specialties; the ma- 
chinery having already been pur- 
chased. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The con- 
tract for the erection of the plant 
of the new Hanes Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing Company has been let to T. 
C. Thompson & Bros., Charlotte. The 
main building will be of fireproof 
construction, 283x122 feet, and will 
cost $75,000. The completed plant, 
including equipment; will cost ap- 
proximately $250,000. 


Lancaster, S. C.—The Hunter Man- 
ufacturing ‘and Commission Com- 
pany, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed sole selling agents for the 
products of the mills controlled by 
Leroy Springs. The mills are the 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Kershaw 
Cotton Mills, Eureka, Springstein 
and Fort Mill Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The group operates 242,000 
spindles and 6,000 looms. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


R. K. WOOTTEN, JOAB MULVANE, 
President and General Manager Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. T. AUST, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
| COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
Domestic 


Chickasha——Oklahoma 
Code: Shepperson ‘78 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


H sponding increase in yardage— 
ead an important feature of this 


Prompt deliveries in twe to 
shese weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


11 EF. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


Genera! Designs ting, G 
and Detail Plane 


Supervision of La and 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering on 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Clinton, S. G—The Lydia Cotton 
Mills will increase capital stock 
from $160,000 to $400,000. 


Mount Holly, N. C—The American 
Yarn and Processing Company is 
understood to have purchased ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of shoe 
laces and similar products, includ- 
ing automatic machinery for at- 
taching the metal tips to the laces. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—The contract 
for the power and lighting installa- 
tion at the new Gloria Textile Cor- 
poration has been let to Michael & 
Bivens, Gastonia, N. C. The mill is 
practically complete and the ma- 
chinery is now being installed. It 
will have 200 looms for making 
plush and corduroy. 


Greeneville, Tenn.—Good headway 
is being made in thé organization 
of the company here to build a 
25,000 spindle cotton mill. W. H. 
Reaves, of this city, and R. L. War- 
ner, of Boston, are the promoters 
and both expect to secure adequate 
capital from their associates. Mr. 
Reaves and his associates in Greene- 
ville are prepared to furnish $25,000 
of the capital, the balance to come 
from Mr. Warner and his associates 
in Boston. 


Memphis, Tenn. — McCallum & 
Robinson, Inc., have completed in- 
stallation of equipment to manufac- 
ture coarse and mop. yarns. They 
will later add more equipment, 
planning to have 600 spindles on 
these yarns by the middle of Jan- 
uary. 


Charlottesville, Va.—_The L. & B. 
Silk Mills, which were incorporated 
here, will take over the Amalgamat- 
ed Silk Corporation, which was re- 
cently purchased by Schepp & Ros- 
enthal, of New York, as noted. The 
company will soon have 170 looms 
in operation on crepe fabries, in- 
cluding georgette and charmeuse. 


Clover, S. C.—C. N. Alexander, of 
Clover, general manager of the 
newly organized Blacksburg Spin- 
ning Mill, states that he is confi- 
dently expecting to get the mill in 
operation early in December. The 
mill building has been practically 
finished, and 27 cottages are now 
either completed or will be within 
the next ten days. Eight carloads 
of machinery have arrived, and 
some of these have been unloaded 
and erectors are engaged in the 
work of putting the various classes 
of machinery in position. The in- 
stallation of the sprinkler system 
for fire protection is to be complet- 
ed by December 1, and likewise the 
electrical wiring to carry the nec- 
essary current for driving the ma- 
chinery. 

Quite a number of families have 
already moved into the mill cot- 
tages and expect to work in the 
mill when it starts operations. 
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Durham, N. C.—The silk depart- 
ments of the Durham Hosiery Mills 
are being gradually increased and 
it is planned to ultimately equip a 
large four-story building devoted 
exclusively to the ‘manufacture of 
full-fashioned sitk hosiery. A num- 
ber of new machines are now being 
added each month. 


Asheville, N. C.—It is understood 
that the Sayles Finishing Company. 
of Saylesville, R. L, will begin at 
once to construct the first unit in 
the large bleaching and finishing 
plant which they will erect here. 
The company purchased a site near 
this city some months ago. 


Griffin, Ga—Plans for the new 
mills to be built here by the Unity 
Investment Company, as previously 
reported, are being drawn by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville. It was 
erroneously stated in these columns 
last week that Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. were the engineers. 


Cumberland, N. C.—The Cumber- 
land Plush Mills, Inc., recently or- 
ganized here, as noted, have taken 
over the plant of the Corley Mills 
and will remodel the building and 
install equipment for manufactur- 
ing fine plush fabrics, draperies and 
automobile upholstery cloth. The 
Corley Mill, which has 10,000 spin- 
dies, formerly made medium count 
combed yarns. 

Clifton Corley, who was president 
of the Corley Mills, and W. E. Du- 
Pre, who was treasurer, will hold 
the same offices with the new com- 
pany. They are also president and 
treasurer, respectively, of the Var- 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Rounded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore Boston 


$50.00 REWARD 


FOR STOLEN CAR AND BOY 


Stolen Oct. 16, 1924, Ford touring ear. Motor No. 9521696. N C. Plate 
No. 270275. Car has dent in back just above rear. fender, luggage 
carrier on left PUnDKRINE board. paint on left side badly rubbed by 
baggage. Over size Firestone tires on rear wheels. 


Last seen in hands of one Charlie Braswell, age 16 years, height 5 ft. 


and 4 or 5 inches, light hair, bumpy face, blue eyes, wearing grey 
sult and cap. 


Will give $25 for arrest of boy and $25 for 


information leading to 
recovery of car. 


Notify 
A. D. CAUDLE, Albemarle, N. C., or Chief of Police 
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dry Mills, Greenville. The directors 
include W. A. Vanstory, E. W. Allen, 
Atlanta, E. H. Williamson, T. J. 
Purdy and George Hall, all of Red 
Springs. 


Capt. Freno Dilling Dead. 


Capt. Freno Dilling, one of the 
pioneer mill men of his section, died 
last Saturday at his home in Kings 
Mountain, N..C.. He was 85 years 
old and had been in ill health for 
some time. He is survived by two 
daughters and two sons. 

Capt. Dilling was the first citizen 
of Kings Mountain, having moved 
there shortly after the war. In 1875 
he built the Kings Mountain Man- 
ufacturing Company and later built 
the Cora and Dilling Mills, of which 
he was president and vice-president, 
respectively. He was for many years 
a very prominent merchant and he 
was interested in a large number of 
enterprises. 


John C. Rankin Suffers Stroke. 


John C. Rankin, of Lowell, N. C.., 
head of the Rankin-Robinson group 
of mills, was stricken with paralysis 
last week while visiting in Concord 
and has been in a very serious con- 
dition. He was slightly improved 
Tuesday, but as yet has been unable 
to leave the Concord hospital to 
return to his home in Lowell. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Established 1896 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Incorporated 1914 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


Are 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN! MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St, Atlauta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED . 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to syStems already installed) 

Our AULOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS UF MODERN 


TEXTILE MILL 
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THE ARABOL ANUFACTURING CO. 
110 ‘East 42nd St. EXPORTERS—MANUF A CTURERS—IMPORTERS risen 
(New Bowery Savings Bank Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
New York eity of any kind of Preparations for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING | 


for ali Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 
Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. v. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn 


_ 


66° TEXTILE CLEAR SULPHURIC ACID 


Manufactured Especially for the Textile Trade by the 


Largest Sulphuric Acid Producer in the World 
ALSO 


60° and 66° Commercial Sulphuric Acid 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Any Quantities in Tank Cars, Drums, or Carboys— 


Write Us for Prices 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


ATLANTA | GEORGIA 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old G inders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. v1 
Kstablished 1868 


“HIGH GRADE” AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


BOBBINS TH K Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
a DAVID BROWN COMPANY | ties for either cotton or woolen 
SKEWERS weaving. It is meeting every 
ROLLS. ETC. Lawrence, Mass. requirement with entire satis- 

l OF EVERY DES CRIPTI ON Correspondence Solicited Cataheg «nm Request faction. 
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Carding and Spinning 


(Continued from Page 17) 


3rd. Loosen all nuts on rods at back, and take the springs off. 

4th. Take each head geparately and set eushion plates 1% inches 
from steel detaching roller. Then put second step of step gauge between 
the set screws and stand, and set nippers to segment to No. 19 gauge. Take 
each head separately until all have been set, replace the springs, and turn 
the pulley until the first row of needles comes under the nipper. It is 
very important to turn the needles under the nipper at this time, for if if 
is not done, when the comber is started the needles will be broken. 


oth. When the needles come under the nipper, put 5-16, or the second 
step of the step-gauge, between the set screws and stand, and tighten on 
the top nuts or rods at back until the step-gauge drops out. Then tighten 
the bottom nuts. 


6th. Try number 19 gauge between nippers and needles. 
close, draw off a little by means of the adjusting set screws. 


7th. Set top comb from 18 to 21 gauge according to percentage in 
waste desired. 


8th. Turn the pulley until the detaching cam brings the adjustable 
biocks to the lowest point, then set Blocks No. 21 gauge from the brass 
bearings to the end of the leather detaching roll. 

9th. Dust everything thoroughly with whiting before starting. 

A comber to give good results must be oiled and cleaned very carefully, 
and everything set over at frequent intervals. The needles must be kept 
in good condition and picked out frequently. They should especially be 
kept free of hooked ends. Like the ribbon-lap machines, the polished 
parts must be frequently polished in order to ebtain satisfactory results. 

Waste.—Waste for Peeler stock is usually from 15 to 17 per cent, and 
from Sea Island from 20 to 22. The simplest way to ascertain the per cent 
is to carefully remove all the stock, run the machine, say, half a minute, 
and carefully weigh im grains both waste and good cotton. Add the two 
weights together, and divide the number of grains by the sum. The 
quotient will be the per cent of waste. 


Example.—The waste produced in half a minute is 45 grains, and the 
combed cotton 255 grains, what per cent of waste is removed? 
45 +-255—300 45+300—15 per cent. 


The amount of waste may be increased— 
ist. By feeding later. 
2d. By closing nippers later. 
3d. By setting the top combs at greater angle. 
4th. By setting the top comils nearer to fluted segments. 
The waste may be either run into boxes, rolled on a rod or coiled in a 
In any case it is reworked into’ coarser numbers. 7 

Draft.—There are two places where there is a considerable draft, and 
a number of others where there is a slight draft, just sufficient to keep 
the sliver under tension. 

ist. Between the steel roller wand the first calender 
usually from 5 to 6. 

2d. Between the back roller in the draw box, and the block or second 
calender roller. This is usually from 4 to 4%. The total draft is from 
20 to 33. 


The draft constant (total draft) on a Mason comber is 424.3. on a 
Whitin comber 424.4, and on «a Debsorn & Barlow 4764. These constants 
are for gears as usually sent out, but of course other gears may be used, 
and a different combination may result. 

Production.—The production depends on the speed, weight of sliver, 
and the amount of waste removed. 


Production Table of Whitin Model E Comber 


Cotton % inch to 1 3-16 inch staple. 
Showing the number of pounds of combed Sliver produced in one day of 
ten hours, allowing 5% off for cleaning, oiling, etc. 


Coiler Connection Gear 5O Teeth. 


If it is too 


can. 


roll. This is 


Nips Grains Per Yard of Combed Sliver 

l'er 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 56 58 
Min. Lbs. tits. Lbs. Lbe. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lis. Lbs. Lbs. 
80 85.12 89.38 93.63 97.89 102.14 10640 110.66 11491 119.17 123.42 
85 90.44 9496 99.48 104.01 10853 113.05 11757 122.09 126.62 131.14 
90 95.67 100.55 105.34 110.12 11491 119.70 124.49 12928 134.06 138.85 
95 101.08 106.13 111.149 116.24 121.30 126.35 131.40 136.46 14151 146.57 
100 106.40 111.72 117.04 122.36. 127.68 133.00 138.32 143.64 148.96 154.28 
Nips Grains Per Yard of Combed Sliver 

Ver 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 
Min. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbe. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
80 12768 13194 136.19 140.45 144.70 14896 153.22 157.47 161.73 
8 135.66 14041 144.70 149.23 153.75 15827 162.79 167.31 171.84 
90 143.64 14843 15322 158.00 162.79 16758 172.37 177.146 181.94 
95 151.62 155.67 161.73 166.78 17184 17689 18194 18699 192.05 
400. 469.60 46492 47024 417556 48088 18620 19152 196.84 202.16 

(Continued Next Week) 
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Meeting of Texas Textile 
Association 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Philip, R. W., Associate Editor, Cot- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Runge, H. E., Draper Corp.., 
Ga. 

Warren, C. H., Draper Corp., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Bagley, J. B., College Station, Tex. 

Tatum, C. S., Supt., Bonham, Tex. 

H. A. Overseer Carding, 
Bonham, Tex. 

Arthur, C. C., Carding,. Waxahachie, 
Tex. 

Manning, L. R.. Waxahachie, Tex. 

Clements, A. B., Overseer Weaving. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 

Gibson, W. H., Supt.. Waxahachie, 
Tex. 

McKenna, H. C., Overseer Weaving, 
New Braunfels, Tex. 

VcDade, G. C.. Waxahachie, Tex. 

Hughes, Bob, Hardwick Etter Co., 
Sherman, Tex. 

Neeley, M. J.. Waco, Tex. 

McDade, J. W. Overseer 
Room, Waxahachie, Tex. 

Darden, W. A. Dallas, Tex. 

Reid, C. E.. Dallas, Tex. 

Cole, W. C.. Monterey, Mexico. 

(fugenheim, A. D. Mner.. 
Tex. 

Leisy, A. F.. Waxahachie, Tex. 

Ellison; L., Waxahachie, Tex. 

Clark, David, Southern Textlie Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Slater, J. W., New Orleans. 

Dilling, G. C., Supt., West, Tex. 

Hunt, J. V.. West, Tex. 

Goble, E. L. West, Tex. 

Long, P. J.. Overseer 
Bonham, Tex. 

McGee, D. L., West, Tex. 

Harrison, J. W., West, Tex. 

Dilling, C. G.,. Itasea, Tex. 

Rakestraw, S. P.. LaGrange, Ga. 

Burdine, W. E.. 
Itasca, Tex. 

Kemp, G. F., 
Tex. 

Cox, Oscar, Waxahachie, Tex. 


Atlanta, 


Cloth 


Cloth Root, 


Thompson, J. P., Overseer Spinning, 


Corsicana, Tex. 
Chappell, J. T.. Overseer Weaving, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Ford, Mc., Spinner, Dallas, Tex. 
Morton, 8S. A., Dallas, Tex. 
Singleton, R. A., Dallas, Tex. 


Ross, N. B.. Waco Twine Mill, Waco. 


Tex. 
Holcome, L. F., Carding, Dallas Tex- 
tile Mills, Dallas, Tex. 


Elliott, W. B., Overseer Slashing, 
Corsicana, Tex. 
Bolton, S. L.. Love Field, Dallas, 


Tex. 


Whetstone, A. L., Supt., Love Field, 


Dallas, Tex. 

Spratt, R. G., Textile 
Co., Charlotte, N. €. 

Sowden, T. D., Dallas Belting Co.., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Towers, D. D., Supt.. Worth 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Robertson, J. C.. Murray Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Land, O. B., U.S. Ring Traveler Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Wear, R. G., Penick & Ford, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Clarke, Hugh 5., Supt., Miller Cotton 
Mills, Waco, Tex. 
The following from Waco Twine 


Mill 


Mills, 


Mills: W. F. Smith, Supt.; D. E. 
Taylor, Overseer; T. J. Norman, 
Overseer: Charles Lattie. Second 


Waco, 


Weaving, 


Overseer Weaving, 


Supply 
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Hand; A. L. Bradley, Second Hand: 
George Sudiey, Card Grinder; N. B. 
Ross, M. M.; N. M. Muse, Shipping 
Clerk: Ella Goodman, Second Hand; 
M. M. Moak, Second Hand: M. T. 
Lance, S. A. Hall and G. M. Lance. 
The following from Miller Cotton 
Mills: F. MacCurdy, General 
Manager; J. M. Fowlkes, Overseer 
of Carding: T. E. Niles, Overseer of 


Weaving: Oscar Wakefield, Over- 
seer of Cloth Room: R. M. Redd, 
M. M.: H. S. Stages, Second Hand 


Spinning; E. L. Sord, Overseer Spin- 
ning; L. MeCarty, Second Hand 
Weaving; J. A. Bishop, Second Hand 
Carding: C. H. Megarity, Carding: 
Tom Gray, Chief Engineer; LR. 
King, Engineer; W. R. Thompson, 
Asst. Supt.; Harvey Herring, Spin- 
ning: L. D. Jones, Dyer. 


United States Cotton Goods Shipped 
to Non-contiguous Territories. 
Shipments of cotton goods from 

continental United States to its non- 

contiguous territories during Sep- 
tember were as follows: To Alaska. 

54.571 square yards valued at $13,- 

335; to Hawali, 650,654 sqhare yards 

worth $142.069: to Porto Rico, 3.067- 

699 square yards valued at $676,650. 

Comparative figures for the first 9 

months of 1924 are: To Alaska, 480,- 

684 square yards, $115,550; to Hawaii, 

3,154,596 square yards, $1,279,362; to 

Porto Rico, 31,092, 478 square yards, 

$5,.409.396,—a total of 36,727,758 

square yards valued at $6,804,308 as 

against 44,614,225 square yards 
worth $7,895,868 shipped to. these 
territories during the correspond- 

ing period if 1923. 

Saltillo Cotton Industry Working 

Full-time. 


The marufacturers of cotton 
goods in the Saltillo districts are 
working full time and report that 
there is a réady market for their 
entire output at good prices. Old 
stocks of cotton purchased at high 
prices have all been used and the 
goods sold. Consequently the out- 
look in this industry is very tavor- 
able.—(Consul M. B. Davis, Saltillo. 


Polish Textile Industry Slightly Im- 
proved. 

Thee improvement in the Polish 
textile centers is felt to be largely 
seasonal—post harvest buying by 
the rural districts. Some increase 
was noted in the demand for print- 
ed goods and blankets to be shipped 
fo Rumania and for cheap blankets 
for export to Holland, Austria and 
England—(Consul bD. Heath, 
Warsaw). 


Textile Exports from Canton. 

Shipments of cotton and silk em- 
broideries and silk goods from Can- 
ton to the United States continue 
to merease and were valued in 
August as follows: Cotton em- 
broideries, $9,024; silk embroideries 
$10,302; silk goods, $10,791, compared 
with $3,214; $2,680; $651 respective- 
ly in August, 1923. Raw silk exports, 
however, showed a decrease from 
$2,121,236 in August, 1923 to $1,085,- 
727 in August, 1924.—Consul General 
Douglas Jenkins, Canton). 
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Another Southern Mill 


Specifies Page Protection 


Mickett Mills 
‘ 
General 
ant rer. 
erckos we are 
hie « ue ta 
ehipmest = 
very 
Tanne 
The illustration above shows the against theft and intrusion. The 
type of Page Fence chosen by the Page super-heavy zinc coat, ap- 


Hannah Pickett Mills of Rocking- proximately 5 times heavier than 


ham, N. C., one of the South’s 

largest Textile Mills. This is Page that on ordinary galvanized wire. 

Stvle 6-TR a popular assures rust-resistance—long life— 


choice of industrial property own property protection at the cost of 


ers, giving positive protection a few dollars per year 


Why not install PAGE Protection on your property? Ask our 
experienced fence men for plans and estimates--no obligation, 
Phone, wire or write. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bldg. Charlotte, N. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
[mproves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


for Best Weaving 
Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


_ extreme 


Mill Turning to Novelties 
Faces Difficult Problem 


It needs no second sight on the 


part of manufacturers and selling 
agents of all types of fabrics to 
realize the vital elements that 
creates sales today is style. This 
marks a great change of attitude. 
Cottons generally may be classed 


as staples, unaffected by style. The 
idea that beauty had anything to do 
with business was, until laughed 
at. Today it is different. Every 
mill executive is talking style, or 
rather novelty, says M. D. (GC. 
Crawford in Daily News Record. 

This question is an extremely 
delicate one to handle with pro- 
priety and courtesy. For any mill 
man to imagine that merely to make 
different things will help his busi- 
ness is one of the most dangerous 
delusions possible. There is not 
money enough in the world to pay 
for mistakes that might easily be 
made by a mill devoting its energies 
fo novelties that were not in ac- 
cordance with the tendencies of 
style and the psychology of the 
market. 

Style is not the idle whim of the 
moment. It is concrete, slowly ma- 
terializing material expression of 
the psychology of each season and 
is composed of many elements, 
forces of motivation and new ideas. 
Beeause it becomes visiable to the 
public and the average mill treas- 
urer when it has won its final public 
acceptance and appears rather sud- 
denly, a myth has developed in the 
industry that it is hopeless to fore- 
cast what direction the fabric trend 
will move in. 

This is obviously ridiculous, since 
in the costume fields a small group 
of artists in America and in France, 
lead season after season in style; 
that is in the art of estimating in 
advance the kind of clothes women 
will wear and the types of pat- 
terns, textures and colors of, cloth 
needed. 

Like every other piece of valu- 
able information such knowledge 
has a very definite price, and judged 
by the average salaries paid in cot- 
ton mill and cotton sales offices a 
very high price. 

It demands reasoning and analy- 
tical powers widely divergent from 
those possessed by the average suc- 
cessful mill executive thinking In 
terms of production, mechanical 
perfection and the purchase of raw 
material, yet it is just as practical 
in its reasoning and just as logical 
in each step of its deduction. 

A mill attempting to make style 
merchandise without style brains, is 
as certain of meeting with financial 
and. artistic disaster as if a mill 
attempted to operate without well- 
trained tnd experienced techanical 
foresight. It is a long road from a 
sheeting mill to a fashion mill. It 
is a road that must be strewn with 
many disappointments and a road 
expensive to travel. I am convinced 
that the market for the old type of 
staples has definitely disappeared, 
that there never will be the same 
demand again for cloth of that kind 
in this country. But between that 
and the highly specialized fabries of 
fashion there is 
area Of possible textures that will 
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SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 
SPINNING RINGS 


wy 


WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITIMNS VILLE. MASS. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights | 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. “Over thirty years ac- 
tae practice. Experienced, per- 
s®. il, conscientious service. 

Vrite for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers ’ 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


a broad: 


2525 N. Second Philadelphia, Pa, 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of’ extreme light- 
ness.. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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$100,000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 


Seventy-five Acres of 3. Van Lind- 
ley Estate Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 


Over $100,000 was involved in the 
sale yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north of 
the Masonic home, to the First 
Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1,700 feet on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into residen- 
tial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 


The land described above is 
planted in choice varieties of flow- 
sring shrubs, trees, etc, and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
lerested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed. of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had $2 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., ine. 
Richmend, Va. 
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find a more or less ready market, if 
created with good taste and exe- 
cuted with sincerity. Good texture 
and good color ore of infinitely more 
importance than surface designs, but 
unless a mill knows what colors 
should be made and why and is able 
to judge accurately when they have 
obtained the proper tone values, if 
is infinitely wiser for them to stick 
lo plain gray cloth. 

I believe that the next 10 years is 
going to see a very definite rear- 
rangement of the textile forces in 
this country and I have the ulmost 
confidence that certain mills are go- 
ing to assert themselves during this 
period and build up in America a 
very much higher Artistic style 
standard in fabric, but these results 
are not going to be achieved by 
accident, but by carefully planned 
programs backed by _ sincerity, 
patience and faith. 


Increased Production in Saxon 
Knitting Industry. 

Activity in the Saxon knitting in- 
dustry has improved since the be- 
ginning of September. American, 
British, Swiss, and other foreign 
buyers are reported to have placed 
large orders for hosiery in Chem- 
nitz, and American purchases of 
gloves are said to have been fair. 
The demand for sweaters and other 
knit wearing apparel has also picked 
up. The mills are frequently obliged 
to reduce their original quotations 
to obtain foreign orders. It is 
claimed that the manufacturers 
profits are very small, but the as- 
surance of full production for the 
coming winter, after the difficulties 
of the mark-stabilization period, has 
nevertheless produced a feeling of 
optimism in Saxon textile centers.— 


Production of Mexican Cotton Mills. 


During the period from November 
1, 1923, to April 30, 1924, Mexico had 
107 cotton mills in operation, while 
33 were inactive, according to a re- 
port released by the Department of 
Taxation of the Mexican Treasury 
Department. During this half year, 
26,877 men, 6,480 women, and 3,140 
children were employed by the 
mills. The average wage of the men 
was 1.99 pesos (peso equals approxi- 
mately $0.50) and of the women 1.36 
pesos per 8-hour day. The output 
of the mills reporting comprised 
1,204,000 kilos of cotton yarns, 136,- 
663,000 yards of piece goods, 110,900 
kilos of other. materials, and 379,000 
kilos of knit goods. The quantities 
of the principal classes of cotton 
cloth produced are as follows: Grey, 
41,257,000 yards; bleached, 15,876,000: 
printed, 38,959,000; piece-dyed, 10,- 
152,000; yarn-dyed, 23,380,000; drills, 
0,175,000; canvas, 163,000; other, t,- 
721,000.—Warren Ullrich, Clerk to 
Trade Commissioner, Mexico. City. 


Straw Vote on Child Laber Amend- 
ment. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist is 
now running a referendum asking 
its readers to vote “yes” or “no” on 
this amendment and up to date the 
voles received. on the amendment 


39 are for ratification of this amend- 


ment, while 449 are apposed to this 
amendemnt. 


DouciasCrown 


hy 
STARCH. 


THIN boiling: starch made especially 

for the textile trade—produced in the 
most modern and perfectly controlled 
starch plant in America. 

Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades— Douglas Crown 
Starch (a refined thin boiling starch), 
Douglas Pearl Starch, Douglas Powdered 
Starch, Douglas Warp Sizing Starch and 
Douglas Lion 
Mill Starch. 


Our represent- 
ative will promptly 
supply samples and 
full information. 
Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Southern Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C. 
J]. H. ALMAND, Aclanta, Ga. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New England Representatives 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
Boston and Worcester, Mass. 


MANUFACTURING AND 
REPAIR SERVICE 


| That 


| | Saves 
Time 


Cotton mills must have QUICK SERVICE on new 
machine parts and repairs. We are located in 
the heart of the South's industry and we guaran- 
fee immediate service. 


WE MANUFACTURE 
screw Machine Products, Flyer Pressers, Roving 


Spindles, Fluted Steel Rolls, Top Rolls, Lifting 
Rods. 


WE REPAIR 


Steel Rolls, Roving Spindles, Twisters, Spooler 
ind Spinning Spindles, Flyers. 


Write for catalog 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-~Pres. and Sec. 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 


unlimited capacity for 


attention 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—-send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
large orders—small 


DROP WIRES 


requirements receive the same 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 


James MeCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 
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GARLAND MFG. 


LOOM PICKERSad || 
LOOM HARNESSES |= 


TRADE MARK 


CO., SACO, ME. 


Because 


linseed 


= DIXO 
JERSEY 


of flake 


DIXON’S 


of its better protective qualities 


makes frequent repainting unnecessary 
and so gives better protection at lower 
cost. 


lt is a natural 
silica-graphite. 
oil. 
flake off because of the natural elasticity 
graphite, 
anchor that 


Write for Booklet No. 1768 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J 
Established 1827 


SILICA GRAPHITE 
PAINT 


combination of flake 
The vehicle is best boiled 
It will not peel, crack or 


while the silica is an 
withstands wear. 
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Lugo Straps 


| Leather Loom lies 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Sonn: 
Southern Factory Branch, Chartotte, N. C. 


Established 1869 


DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Cotton Cloth Imports Down 
for September 


Washingtbn,—September imports 
of cotton manufacturers increased 
over the same month last year, ac- 
cording to figures announced by the 
Department of Commerce. The 
total value last month was $7,160,000 
as compared with $6,704,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

The increase was represented 
largely by wearing apparel; gloves, 
which increased from 63,000 dozen 
pairs to 146,000 dozen pairs, and 
laces and embroideries, which in- 
creased in value from $1,381,000 to 
$1,924,000. 

Imports of cotton cloth decreased 
materially from 14,642,000 square 
yards, valued at $2,894,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1923, to 11,148,000 square 
yards, vaued at $2,347,000 last month. 
This decrease was represented by 
losses in bleached and colored the 
former declining to 214,000 square 
yards from 370.000. and the later 
dropping with a thump from 8,241,- 
006 square yeards to 2,781,000. 


Imports of unbleached cotton 
cloth, on the contrary, showed a 
substantial increase from 6,030,000 


square yards to 8,452,000 and it is 
this class of goods which appears to 
be giving most concern to domestic 


products. 
Raw silk imports last month 
amounted to 5,871,000 pounds, as 


compared with 3,747,000 pounds in 


the same month last year. Silk 
manufactures increased in value 
from $4,035,000 to $4,.310.000. Broad- 


silks, silk wearing apparel and silk 
laces increased, while spun _ silk 
and pile fabrics increased from 
910,000 pounds to 873,000 pounds. 

For the first month in more than 
a year, imports of raw wool regis- 
tered a sharp increase in September. 
as compared with same month last 
year. Last month, 12,129,000 pounds 
of raw wool were imported, com- 
pared with 7,882,000 in September. 
1923. Carpet wool increased from 
4,527,000 to 9,292,000 pounds, cloth- 
ing wool increased from 513.000 to 
640,000 pounds, and combing wool 
declined from 2,715,000 pounds to 
2,162,000, while mohair, alpaca, etc., 
also declined. 

Rags, noils and waste imports in- 
creased from 528,000 to 2,937,000 
pounds, 

A slight decrease was recorded in 
imports of wool manufactures, from 
$4,800,000 in September, 1923, to $4,- 


788,000 last month. Yarn fell off 
sharply, while woven fabrics in- 
creased substantailly. Exports of 


wool manufactures last month suf- 
fered a heavy loss, declining from 
$1,619,000 in September, 1923. to 
$629,000. 

Exports of silk manufactures in- 
creased to $1,356,000 from $1,045,- 
000. Exports of ratificial silk also in- 
creased, rising to $756,000 from 
$356,000. 

Imports of linen fabrics, linen 
handerchiefs and flax laces and em- 
broideries last month continued the 
steady increase which has marked 
recent months, 

Analysis of foreign trade for last 
month by major groups of com- 
modities, also announced today, 
shows that while exports of manu- 
factures last month were greater in 
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value than Septmeber, 1923, they 
fell off due to the heavy increase 
in outgoing shipments of foodstuffs. 
Analysis of imports shows thal 
manufactures ready for consump- 
tion continued to decline, while an 
increase was registered last month 
in imports. of crude materials for 
use in manufacturing, such as the 
increase in raw wool imports above. 


Discusses Developments in 
Beautifying Cotton 


Fabrics 
Manchester, Eng—-The remarka- 
ble advance made in the use of 


artificial silk yarns, the bold use of 
glorious colors and the prominence 
of stripes and figures generally in 
modern displays of cotton cloths 
were prominently stressed in an ad- 
dress by D. Atkinson, principal of 
the Nelson Technical School, at the 
opening meeting of the Nelson Tex- 
tile Society on October 10. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Atkinson’s talk was 
“Modern Developments in Ornamen- 
tation of Cotton Fabrics.” He ex- 
plained how the recent discovery of 
cross dyeing by the Celanese prin- 
ciple had made further progress in 
artificial silk possible. What was 
also more encouraging, he said, was 
the co-operation between spinner, 
manufacturer and finisher, in the 
making of special fabrics. 

Faney yarns, such as stub, spiral, 
and knop, crepe yarns, etc., made 
clever cloth structures possible, 
which gave unique and novel ef- 
fects in the cloth. In many of these 
the real effect was only seen when 
the cloth was finished. As exam- 
ples of these modern cloths he men- 
tioned voiles, with artificial silks 
or faney yarns in stripes and 
checks; sponse cloths, with artificial 
silk yarns as well as the special 
cotton yarns; crimp effects, made 
by hard twisted yarns at times al- 
ternately twisted right and lef! 
hand. These shrink in finish and 
crimp up the eloth, he explained. 

One point to notice was the cost, 
for such cloths could not be desig- 
nated as cheap. On the other hand, 
they were made from comparatively 
expensive yarns. In view of the de- 
pression in all trades, they might 
have expected cheap cloths would 
have been required. An examina- 
tion of the position showed the ex- 
perience to be the reverse. Poplins 
nowadays were much finer than 
formerly. Where they had 40 picks 
of 3/30 weft they had now 72 picks 
of 2/100 weft per inch. The warp 
was of good quality, Sea Islands in 
many cases, lightly turned and 
gassed, making a silky yarn. The 
finished cloth was a beautiful fabric 
with a silky feel and luster, and 
stripes of various kinds were now 
used as additional ornament. 

Shadow stripes, in which stripes 
were produced by having threads 
twisted alternately, ordinary and 
reverse way. The way the different 
twists reflected the light produced 
the faint stripes from which the 
name was derived. Fancy yarns 
opened up a wide field. Many ex- 
amples of these were shown in va- 
rious ways. Those combined with 
artificial silk yarns were specially 
admired. Artificial silk and its uses 
were well illustrated. 
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Once a Williams User— 
It Becomes a Habit 


Mill men who “stick” form the rank and file of the users 
of Williams’ Shuttles. Repeat orders to one who has had 
these loom specialties functioning in his weave room 
seem a matter of course. 


‘1 hese shuttles quickly win their way into the confidence | 
of textile men. One reason is their close-to-perfect co- 
ordination making for smooth-running loom perform- 
ance. 


Add to this their “stand up” qualities. The grind of 
continuous service fails to disclose a weakness—they are 
true to form all the way through. The air dried sturdy 
wood block is slow to splinter, while the springs are all 
but unbreakable. 


We welcome the opportunity to be of servcie. We shall 


gladly make up a few samples for your needs. 


The J. H. Williams Co. — 


“‘The Shuttle People’’ 
MILLBURY, 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C.., 


Southern Representative 


MASS. 


SAVE REPAINTING COSTS 


Surfaces in the mill painted with oil bodied paints can be 


as easily washed as a china dish provided you use 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


Not only can they be washed once but many times, thus 


renewing their appearance again and again. 


Washing with Wyandotte Detergent not only saves the 
cost of repainting, but it also saves the inconvenience, loss 


of time, and annoyance which repainting always incurs. 


Why not ask your supply man to 
send you this money saving washing 
product. It has many other profit- 
able uses. 


Understand that if it does not 
prove to be and do all claimed for it 
the trial costs nothing. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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BOBBINS-SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonie Building 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Wholesalers Review Market 
Conditions 


‘Continued from Page 8) 


ground on the price question and 
slight increases have tended to hold 
business in check. It is also report- 
ed that some export business in 
print cloths was recently declined 
because prices offered were not con- 
sidered sufficiently attractive or 
profitable. 

“Finished goods remain quiet, al- 
though a fairly good demand for 
broadcloth is reported. The new 
gingham prices of Northern mills 
did not produce much business be- 
cause the trade was generally ex- 
pecting concessions. The renaming 
of former quotations was looked 
upon optimistically by some factors 
on the ground that it tended to 
stabilize the market. 

“The situation brought about 
through the more recent naming of 
prices by the Southern gingham 
mills. at 2 cents lower than those of 
the Eastern producers, has created 
considerable confusion. 

“In naming new prices, the South- 
ern mills claim that they are doing 
so at a loss and the situation pre- 
sents a very difficult problem for 
those concerned. 

“The Eastern mills do not feel 
that any immediate action is neces- 
sary as they do not expect any sub- 
stantial amount of business to be 
placed before election. 

“Mills take the position that raw 
materials and labor costs have not 
been liquidated sufficiently to per- 
mit any further reductions on fin- 
ished goods. Scattered wage adjust- 
ments have been made, and others 
are expected. As in the case with 
gray goods, buyers decline to oper- 
ate ahead on finished goods and 
most business is for nearby deliv- 
ery. 

“The percale printers have not as 
yet named new prices and do not 
seem to be in any hurry to do sw, 
feeling content to wait until the 
gingham situation has been adjust- 
ed in. one way or another and until 
such time as they feel that the 
naming of new prices will produce 
some business. 


Cotton Yarns. 


“Cotton yarns do not reflect re- 
ports of improvement in general 
business conditions or in textiles. As 
a matter of fact the recent bulge 
that occurred in quotations as yarns 
followed advancing cotton prices 
has been completely offset. Current 
quotations on representative weav- 
ing and knitting numbers are from 
one to two cents per pound below 
levels prevailing a few weeks ago, 
although they gained slightly during 
the last day or two as a result of 
the stronger tone in the cotton mar- 
ket. 

The change, however, has not ma- 
terially helped demand. During the 
brief priod of climbing prices buy- 
ing was held in check by uncer- 
tainty. The same thing is stated to 
be true today and the volume of 
business going through the hands of 
Eastern distributors is believed to 
be less than a year ago. A variety 
of reasons are assigned for this con- 
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dition, among them aéié continued 
feeling of uncertainty about the 
size of the cotton crop and cotton 
prices. 

“Among a group of sellers it is 
felt, however, that Improvement in 
demand for yarns will probably de- 
velop shortly. Reopening of mills— 
at lower wage rates in some sections 
—and the gradual expansion of 
operating schedules throughout the 
trade, they think, will tend toward 
more active yarn buying as the 
mills replenish their raw material 
stocks. 


Hosiery. 


“Conditions in the hosiery market 
are claimed to be improving some- 
what, and prices are stated to be 
slightly firmer. Recovery is more 
rapid in the Middle West, although 
some Southern mills are claimed to 
be busy on low end cotton lines. 

“New lines of men's fency half 
hose in which novelty effects are 
strongly featured have recently 
opened and a fairly satisfactory 
business booked, it is claimed. Silk 
and wool combinations are also re- 
ported in better demand. Turnover 
on seasonable lines is being checked 
somewhat by variable weather con- 
ditions. Demand improves during 
the cool spells, but eased off when 
the temperature rises. 

“Reports on the volume of ad- 
vance buying vary, but it appears 
that on wanted lines buyers are 
more willing to contract a’ short 
distance ahead. The election, how- 
ever, is held to be a deterring influ- 
ence and many are hopeful that as 
soon as if is voer business will im- 
prove considerably. 

“Improved call for both hosiery 
and underwear for export is said to. 
have developed recently and helped 
to impart strength to the market. 
South American importers are said 
to be especially interested in light- 
weight goods at present. 


Underwear. 


“Demand for heavyweight under- 
wear has been sustained as the cool 
weather of recent weeks stimulated 
retail business in seasonable goods. 
During the past week, however, de- 
mand slowed up slightly, according 
to some factors in the primary mar- 
ket, and intimations were heard of 
a Slightly easier price situation in 
some lines. 

“The greater part of current buy- 
ing is for prompt delivery, and mills 
in a position to make shipments as 
wanted are faring best. Inability to 
obtain prompt deliveries on some of 
the best selling men’s and boys’ 
lines has resulted in some talk of 
lemporary scarcity. Mills which 
failed to anticipate the improve- 
ment and are without stocks are 
said to be practically out of the 
running because of the great pre- 
ponderance of small orders calling 
for immediate shipment now going 


‘through the market. 


“Lightweight lines are still dull. 
Reports of price weakness continue 
to be heard, but do not seem to in- 
fluence conditions one way or an- 
other because of a lack of business. 
Unwillingness to operate ahead 
leaves some mills with only half of 
their production sold up to th> 
present time. 
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South Carolina Mills Show 
Increase 
(Continued from Page 12) 


principal counties for this year and 
last, 1924 being given first, were: 
Spartanburg, 932,576 and 844,462: 
Greenville, 744,392 and 758,856; An- 
derson, 597,542 and 608,788; Union, 
338,852 and 339,852: York, 265,430 and 
244,178. 

The increase in the use of hydro- 
electric power and of electric power 
generated by steam was most nota- 
ble in Greenville, Spartanburg, An- 
derson and the other principal man- 
ufacturing counties. 


Report of British Research 
Association 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 


winding and warping operations. 
Further, experiments are in pro- 
gress with the object of investigat- 
ing the changes in elasticity of yarn 
due to repetitions of tension and 
the state preceding rupture, etc. 

“An inquiry has been made into 
the effect of blow room machinery 
on different varities of cotton. The 
results of tests on American, 
Queensland, Sakellaridis, and Sea 
Island cottons indicate that the 
mean staple length of the cotton is 
not affected by the various proces- 
ses examined, and further that the 
fibers are not appreciably weakened. 
The work is to be extended so as to 
investigate the possible damage due 
to over or under scutching. 

Sizing. 

“The earlier researches on this 
subject were on the water-absorb- 
ing power and the strength of dried 
starch, and on the viscosity and 
wetting power of starch paste. 
These are nearly completed, and 
have given preliminary information 
which will be of value in interpret- 
ing the results obtained by the use 
of the experimental tape frame. 
Sizing in the laboratory has so far 
been carried out as an investigation 
of the connection bétween_ the 
nature of the size and the depth to 
which it penetrates into yarn of dif- 
ferent counts and twists. 

“An unexpected result, which is 
now well established, is that for the 
same conditions of sizing, fine yarns 
take up a greater weight of size 
(reckoned as a percentage addition 
to raw yarn) than do coarser counts 
made from the same cotton. It has 
also been found that similarly spun 
yarns, made from different varities 
of cotton, behave differently during 
sizing. The investigation of the 
flow of size into yarn can be made 
either by analytical methods or by 
direct microscopic examination of 
sections of the sized yarn. 

“A general agreement has so far 
been obtained between the results 
obtained by the two methods, and 
with the aid of the improved equip- 
ment now available for the micro- 
scopical work a clear account of the 
mechanism of sizing should soon be 
possible. The progress of the re- 
search has made it possible to pre- 
pare for mechanical testing speci- 
mens of yarn containing any desired 
amount of size, with some control 
of the depth of penetration. A test- 
ing machine has been designed to 
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imitate the abrasive and implusive 
action of the loom, and this has 
given satisfactory results in a pre- 
liminary test. 

“Under the heading ‘Scouring and 
Bleaching’ (see below), it is men- 
fioned that the amount and nature 
of the waxy material in world 
cottons had been determined. The 
methods of analysis have now been 
utilized for the purpose of identi- 
fying the fatty ingredient in sized 
varns and fabries, and it has been 
shown that when a reference sample 
of the unsized material is available 
this presents no serious difficulty. 
Owing to the variations found to 
exist between the waxes of cottons 
belonging to the group, 
quantitative accuracy is unaltain- 
able in the absence of a reference 
sample. Nevertheless, using the 
data accumulated, it is always pos- 
sible to determine qualitatively the 
nature of the fatty ingredient pre- 
sent in gray cloth or sized yarn. It 
is perhaps of interest to record 
that analysis of the fat and wax 
remaining in scoured or bleached 
cloth generally enables the nature 
of the fatty ingredient used in siz- 
ing the gray cloth to be determined 
qualitatively. 


“It has been shown that sizing 
greatly enhances this property, 
while the relative effectiveess of 
different size mixings is smal! in 
comparison with the cementing 
power conferred on a yarn by any 
one size.” 


Mexican Textile Market. 


During the period from November 
|, 1923, to April 30, 1924, Mexico had 
107 cotton mills in operation, while 
33 were inactive, according to a re- 
port released by the Department of 
Taxation of the Mexican Treasury 
Department. During this half year, 
26,877 men, 6,480 women, and 3,140 
children were employed by the 
mills. The average wage of the men 
was 1.99 pesos (peso equals approx- 
imately $0.50) and of the women 1.36 
pesos per 8-hour day. The output 
of the mills reporting comprised 
1,204,000 kilos of cotton yarns, 136,- 
663,000 yards of piece goods, 110,900 
kilos of other materials, and 379,000 
kilos of knit goods. The quantities 
of the principal classer of cotton 
cloth produced are as follows: Grey, 
11,237,000 yards; bleached, 15.876.- 
000; printed, 38,959,000; piece-dyed, 
10,152,000;  yarn-dyed, 23,380,000; 
drills, 5,175,000; cotton duck. 163,000: 
other, 1,721,000. — Warren Ullrich. 
clerk to trade commissioner, Mexico 
City, October 7. 


German Markets Unsatisfactory. 


The recent improvement in the 
German textile industry continues. 
although prices are still regarded as 
unsatisfactory, and sacrifice sales. 
both for the domestic trade and for- 
eign orders, are common. Although 
quotations on cotton piece goods 
declined about 15 per cent during 
September, they are still abnormally 
high in many cases, and buyers are 
holding off in the hope of further 
reductions. — Commrcial Attache C. 
K. Herring, Berlin. 


Line 


SONS CO. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


luterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG. PA. 


New England Branch and Warehouse: 
624 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern Office: 

312 Masonic Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


L 
U 
T 
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E 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Charlotte, N. C. Ithaca, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


| 
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/ ROCKER JOINT \ 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 


Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleve}; ind, Greenwood, Miss. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


T. M. MASON COTTON 
COMPANY 
Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Bette? Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 

mill villages. 


The stories of Becky 
popular in the mill villages. 


Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Lust Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street. Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Sizing Value of 
Starches 
Continued from Page 14) 


grease should be added to avoid 
undesirable stiffness or even brit- 
tleness of the sized yarn. 


Deliquescents and antisepties are 
very beneficial, in fact, they should 
be considered an essential of every 
sizing formula. The reason for 
high humidity in the weave room 
air is that moisture may be absorbed 
by the yarn from the air. The bene- 
fit in the way of added strength 
and suppleness of the yarn is known 
to everyone concerned. Some 


chemicals are both antiseptic and 
deliquescent as, for example, zine 
chloride. It should also be borne 


in mind that maximum strength 
and suppleness are impossible when 
the sized yarn is over-dry. The ad- 
dition of chemicals like calcium, 
-ulC, Or magnesium chlorides to aid 
the yarn in taking up moisture from 
the air is a common practice, but is 
attended with much danger for the 
reason that an acid reaction develop 
when chlorides are used. 

Glycerine adds suppleness and 
strength. A substance like glycer- 
ine has not only the advantage of 
harmlessness but if present in 
sufficient amounts prevents the 
over-drying of the warp by the 
slasher man with the ‘advantage 
that the warp is immediately ready 
for good weaving. Warps contain- 
ing glycerine do not have to wait 
for regain of moisture from the 
air. It should be kept in mind that 
when glycerine is used an antisep- 
tic must be added to avoid danger 
of mildew. 

With perfectly dry warps there 
is no danger of mildew, but with 
a damp warp the danger of mildew 
is present. 
man to avoid either too dry a warp, 
which means brittleness of the yarn, 
or too damp a warp inviting mil- 


dew. Between 6 to 8 per cent, 
moisture left m the sized warp yarn 
with an- antiseptic present to pre- 


vent mildew, is the best 
The warp will be stronger, 
better, and the danger 
avoided. 

There are only a few 
entirely suitable as  preventives 
against mildew. The best preven- 
tives are possibly, thymol, resorci- 
nol, naphthalene, benzoate of soda, 
benzoic acid, and cresol. Three 
ounces of any of the above to each 
100 pounds of starch is effective as 
a preventive of mildew. If boric 
acid is used as an antiseptic, ap- 
proximately 20 ounces are required 
as the equivalent of 30unces of ben- 


practice. 
the yarn 
of mildew is 


antiseptics 


S. GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn. 


It takes a skilled slasher 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 

Home Office 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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ounces of formolin 
immediate sterili- 
zation but as formalin is a 40 per 
cent, aqueous solution of formal- 
dehyde, the latter being a gas, this 
active substance, formaldehyde, dis- 
appears on drying the yarn and is 
lost, so the protection of the warp 
against mildew during the stay of 
the weave room is lost. 
less 


zoci acid. Six 
is effective for 


The following are favorable 
antiseptics: 

Alum is objectionale, because acid 
and thins the size. 


Copper sulphate blue stone, be- 


haves much lke alum due to its 
acid effect. 

Borax is objectionable because 
alkaline. It darkens the size and 
affects unfavorably the wool blan- 
ket. 

Zinc chloride, acid reaction. 
Thins size, injurious to fiber. 

Corrosive sublimate, extremely 


poisonous; its usefulness is destroy- 
ed by brass or copper. 
because of 


Cresol, objectionable 


odor. 

Salicylic acid, turns size pink to 
red with traces of iron. 

Formaydehyde vapors arising with 
steam are irritating. 

The spores which start the growth 
of mildew are always present in the 
air, and await only a favorable op- 
portunity in the presence of moist- 


ure and food. These spores find 
food for nourishment and growth 
even on yarn which has not been 
sized, as, for instance, the -filling 
yarn, which, of course, has no size. 
Mildew will grow on filling yarn 


under proper conditions of moisture 
and temperature, but a warp yarn 
with a sufficient amount of antisep- 
tic present seems to quite effective- 
ly discourage growth of mildew. 

In brief, summing up let us bear 
in mind that the warp which re- 
quires but 30 minutes in the sizing 
operation requires 30 to 60 or even 
90 days in the weaving operation 
and that the time required for 
weaving may be greatly lessened by 
the most efficient sizing. Also that 
uneven sizing due to variation in 
viscosity of the starch size solution 
results, not only in curtailed weave 
room production, but also in uneven 
weight of the woven fabric and that 
any shortage of weight must be 
made up with cotton costing from 
forty to sixty or eighty times as 
much per pound as the sizing. Is it 
not, therefore, well worth while to 
study the causes of variation in siz- 
ing and to adopt means to avoid 
variations in the viscosity and flu- 
idity of the starch size solution? 
Obviously, therefore, not only that 
the weavers may be better satisfied, 
hut also that there may be the satis- 
faction, the pleasure, and the the 
profit of work well done, should not 
every step and every precaution be 
taken to insure such accuracy and 
uniformity as will bring perfection 
nearer? 


Work on Yarn Standards 


Washington.—Yarn manufacturers 
have started a movement toward 
standardization and simplification in 
the range of numbers, plies and 
twists, and in packing requirements, 
and have asked the Division of 
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The division recently co-operated 
with manufacturers of cotton ducks 
in an important program of simpli- 
fication which has been adopted. 
Officials of the division have taken 
immediate steps to co-operate with 
the yarn spinners and are studying 
the situation. 

It 1s probable that preliminary 
conferences will be held in the near 
future with interested groups, to 
determine the sentiment in the in- 
dustry, and to plan procedure. The 
division has received a letter from 
one association of yarn spinners in 
which the situation is outlined as 
follows: 

“The yarn manufacturer is under 
a great handicap whenever altempt- 
ing to manufacture yarn for stock, 
because of the multiplicity of num- 
bers, plies and twists per inch and 
packing requirements. 

“Each consumer of yarn has his 


own idea of numbers and twists 
necessary for his business. Fre- 
quently unusual numbers re- 


quired, and even half numbers, 
which works a material hardship on 
the manufacturer in the event of 
any overproduction of unusual re- 
quirements, and failure to secure 
repeat orders. 

“We are quite conyinced that the 
range of yarn numbers can be ma- 
terially reduced without detrimen! 
to the consumer. A standard of 
twist and put-up can be established 
to a material advantage to both the 
consumer and the spinner. 

“It will, of course, require 
operation between the consumer 
and the spinner, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to arrive at the 
proper standards and range of num- 
hers: and only after proper stalis- 
fies have been secured, covering 
several years of operations. 

“We are fully convinced that with 
the assistance of the department a 
simplification and standardization 
of yarn can be arrived al, to the 
benefit of the industry as a whole.” 


CO- 


Lubrication of Driving 
Chains 


Continued from Page 10) 


slowly. It will be found 
to heat the lubricant in 
facilitate the spreading of a 
even coating. 

Silent chains may be operated ex- 
posed, or in an oil-tight casing. The 
speed of operation is oftentimes re- 
garded as a guide to whether a cas- 
ing should be used. However, in 
service where dust, grit or other 
foreign matter is present a casing 
is always advisable whatever the 
speed. Naturally a chain which 
operates in a dust-proof, oil-tight 
casing which is equipped with some 
form of automatic lubricator, wil! 
require the least attention, and 
operate most efficiently. An effec- 
tive type of casing chain lubricator 
makes use of the principles of 
splash lubrication by means of a 
dsic attached to one side of the 
main shaft. As the wheel rotates 
the dise dips into the oil in the base 
and throws it to the top of the cas- 
ing, which is built in the shape of a 
wedge. As a result there is a con- 
tinuous and uniform dripping of oil 
upon the chain. 


advisable 
order to 
thin, 
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When silent chains are operated 
exposed, the lubricant must be ap- 
plied either by brushing it uniform- 
ly over the driving surface, or by 
removal and immersion of the en- 
lire chain. Certain manufacturers 
of chains of this nature treat them 
with the lubricant before they leave 
the factory, in order to give them a 
goo’ start in life. Usually a soak- 
ing bath is used, the chains being 
immersed for a sufficient length of 
Lime to allow penetration to all in- 
terior parts. Such a treatment will 
insure efficient lubrication over at 
least a month of normal operation. 
Subsequent soaking of the chain in 
the lubricant at periodic intervals 
is advisable wherever possible. 

When it is impossible to remove 
a silent chain for such treatment. 
the bearing or driving surface 
should be brushed or otherwise 
freated with a light uniform coating 
of lubricant about once a week, or 
more frequently if necessary. If 
this is done during slow operation, 
satisfactory penetration will occur 
to all the joints through the com- 
hined effects of bending and capil- 
lary action, 

Due to the fact 
in Silent chains are usually very 
small, it is generally advisable to 
use a relatively fluid straight min- 
eral lubricant. When chains are 
encased, if they are to be bath lub- 
ricated, an engine of having a vis- 
cosity of about 500” Saybolt at 100 
degrees F. will be suitable. Where 
exposed, or encased but not sub- 
merged in oil, a heavier lubricant 
such as a mineral cylinder oil or 
light gear compound should be used. 
Considerable difference of opinion 
often arises as to the use of greases 
or other semi-solid products. In 
many these would serve the 
purpose admirably, especially on 
such chains as have sufficient clear- 
ance to enable proper penetration. 
Still it can be appreciated that the 
lubricant must have a certain abil- 
ity to flow, and we cannot always 
depend entirely upon capillary ac- 
tion to bring about suitable pene- 
tration to the pins, bushing or 
rockers, etc. 

In conclusion it is well to remem- 
ber that chains and casings will 
often require cleaning, especially if 
operating conditions are not of the 
best, or entry of dust or dirt oc- 
curs. In such cases a kerosene or 
gasoline wash will be found 
factory. Chains should be removed 
if possible and immersed in_ this 
wash. Casings should be drained 


that clearances 


Cuses 


satis- 


and rinsed out to insure the removal | 


of all sediment that may have col- 
lected.—Lubrication. 


British Mills Increase Hours. 


Lancashire mills spinning Ameri- 
can cotton are to inerease their 
hours of operation from 26% to 32 
per week, beginning November 3, 
due to delayed deliveries of certain 
cloths and weft yarns. 
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SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


W. H. Kline E. W. Cooper, Jr. 
Established 1887 


W. H. KLINE & CO. 


Shippers of Mississippi Delta and 
Upland Cottons. 

Attention Given 

Satisfaction 


Each 
Guaran- 


Personal! 

Shipment. 

teed. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


Domestic—Cotton—Export 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. 

Supervision Given Ali 

Shipments. 


Personal 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yuzoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


ELLIOTT & ELLIOTT 


Cotton 


Phone 413 
Offices: 
Greenwood, Clarksdale, Itta Bena, 
Yazoo City. 


4 D. Sumner 


Montgomery & Sumner 


Delta Staples and Benders. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Montgomery 


ORS 


OKLAHOMA 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Colton Grower 


Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WHEATLEY & CoO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


FOR— 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn 
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TERN COTTON GOOD 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK | 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y- 


“ore Without Having A Cleaning Period 


See Use with Elthe Neturel, Induced Forced Draft 
OR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


TAOMAS GRATE BAR COMPA 


CIRMINGHAM, 


Cotton 


Goods 


4 


New York.—Irregular conditions 
marked the cotton roods markets 
last week, but there was a fair vol- 
ume of trading. The lower prices 
on ginghams named by Southern 
mills unsettled prices on these 
goods and the reductions have not 
yet been met by Eastern mills. Per- 
cales sold better, especially in the 
new smaller figure styles. Bleached 
goods were steady and wide sheet- 
ings sold fairly well. Some of the 
larger denim mills sold 
through the end of the year. Addi- 
tional business was reported on 
goods for work shirts and similar 
purposes. 

Prices on some constructions of 
print cloths and sheetings were 
slightiv higher. There were good 
sales of goods from fine varns, sat- 
eens, broadcloths and  pongees 
showing a steady movement... Wash 
fabrics sold better to retailers for 
spring delivery. The bulk of the 
new business on all cotton was done 
on crepe and voiles, broadcloths and 
sateens. 

Print’ cloth prices were steadier 
at the close of the week and some 
sales were reported at higher prices. 

Sales of 4-yard 80 squares were 
made at 12% cents in a fair sized 
way. Sales of 68x72s could have 
been made at 9% cents for late de- 
livery. but mills were unreceptive 
for much of anything bul spots and 
this year’s shipments. For 64x80s 
sales were made at 8% cents early 
in the day and 8% cents later on. 
Sales of 820s for converting were 
made at 5% cents and the same con- 
struction for shade cloth use 
brought from 5% to 6 cents, accord- 
ing fo quality. Some sales of 60x48s 
were reported at 7% cents. 

Inguiry for broadcloth was rather 
limited but buyers indicated that 
they were hardly interested in any- 
thing else than spot and nearby de- 
livery. The price of silk and cotton 
mixed jacquards was raised to 26% 
cents for the 80x56s. In some quar- 
ters the interest in plain sateens 
was said to be in the higher count 
constructions. The asking prices for 
the domestic all combed 112x60s 
held to 20 cents: 128x68s, 22%-cents; 
140x76s, 25 cents. The imported all 
combed 115x64s were 20% cents: 
{40x80s spot, 21% cents; 128x68s, 24 
cents for contracts and 25 cents for 
spots. Plain all combed sateens 140x 
76s and 140x72s were quoted 20% 
cents and 20% cents, respectively, 
for spots and contracts. There were 
a few sales of silk mixtures and 
some staple and fancy goods were 
sold. 

The demand for tire fabric has 
held to small limits. The same fac 
tors who bought in the past have 


been ready to cover another per- 
centage of their requirements. 
Small tire companies continue to be 
regular visitors in the market, but 
their purchases have been small, 
and there is little likelihood that 
other important buying spurt will 
develop during the next few weeks. 

Trade in 4-4 bleached cottons and 
in some of the percales is stated to 
be better than is normally expected 
in a week before election. That 
prices are steadier is certain, and 
that consuming channels are not 
congested with merchandise of this 
character is very well determined. 
On some of the wide sheeting lines 
buyers are surprised to find that 
they must wait for deliveries. This 
is also true of some of the pillow 
tubings and branded brown cottons. 
Mill stocks on many well known do- 
mestics have been kept down so 
close that when demand really 
starts it does not take Dut a few 
days to disclose that curtailment is 
becoming effective. 


The John V. Farwell Company, 
Chicago, says in its weekly review 
of trade: “Unseasonably warm 
weather is taking much of the ac- 
tivity out of immediate wholesale 
dry goods business, although buyers 
have been in market in larger num- 
bers compared with corresponding 
month of last year. Road sales are 
less than during corresponding week 
in 1923. Some mills specializing in 
novelty drapery materials in the 
gray for converting purposes are 
sold up to February and March. 
Novelties in colored dress linen are 
becoming more active for spring de- 
livery. Collections show improve- 
ment. 

Prices quoted in primary markets 
are as follows: Primt cloth, 28-inch, 
64x64s, 7 cents: 64x60s, 6% cents; 
38%-inch, 64x64s, 9% cents: brown 
sheetings, Southern standards, 15% 
to. 15% cents; denims, 2.20s, 19 to 
20 cents; tickings, 8-ounce, 25 to 26 
cents; prints, 10 cents: staple ging- 
hams, 12% cents: dress ginghams, 
is% to 21 cents. 


Swedish Textile Trade Poor. 


The Swedish textile industry has 
gone through a priod of readjust- 
ment since the war. At present the 
situation within the industry is 
characterized by decreased sales 
possibilities, especially as regards 
the cotton and knit goods branches. 
The former has already been oblig- 
ed to cut down considerably opera- 
lions in several plants, according to 
official Swedish publications.—Act- 
ing Commercial Attache H. Soren- 
sen, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Southeastern Selling Agency) 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia. The yarn market 
was inactive last week as far as 
future business was concerned, but 
spot were larger and prices 
showed little change. Manufactur- 
ers became more and more hesitant 
about placing future business until 
after the election is over. Prices 
eased off slightly by the end of the 
week. Moderate spot sales of card- 
ed knitting yarns, insulating yarns 
and hosiery yarns were reported on 
Thursday and Friday. Mercerizing 
yarns continued in good demand and 
many of the mercerizing plants 
have secured enough business to 
run them for some weeks ahead. 

The yarn market, during October, 
remained steady in price, even 
though business was on a smaller 
scale than during August and Sep- 
tember. Considering the approach 
of the election and the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the cotton mar- 
ket, many yarn factors think the 
market has done unusually wel! 
during the past five weeks. One 
October 1 the average price of four 
representative carded yarn numbers 


sales 


was reported at 44.375, while the 
November 1 average was reported 


difference of 
quarter cent & pound. This average 
price is considered remarkably 
good in the face of the cotton re- 
port issued during the month and 
which had a marked effect on raw 
cotton prices. 


With only a limited amount of 
stock yarns in the markets, buyers 
of cotton yarns will have to rely on 
placing orders with the spinners to 


at 44.166, a only a 


get the yarns they need from day 
to day and this had already had a 
very favorable effect on the situa- 
tion. Most men in the yarn trade 
believe that there is still a very 
strong potential demand for yarns 
and they expect a very strong de- 
mand to develop within the nex! 
thirty days. 


Yarn prices were published in this 
market as follows: 


Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply .6s 41. a 2-ply 26s 48 add 
10s 41 2-ply 308 50 
2-ply 16s 44 a45 2-ply 40s b6 a 
2-ply 20s 444,045 2-ply 50s 64 a 
2-ply 24s 47 %add 

Two-Ply Skeins. 

8s 10 a 40s 
10s to 12s .41 a42 40s ex. 58 a59 
l4s 50s 64 a 
16s 3. (0s 72 
24s 47 a and 4-ply 37. a38 
26s White Carpet— 
30s 0 3 and 4-ply 38%a39 
36s 53 a 

Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
6s, 1-ply. 35%a 12s, 2-ply_.69 a 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..44 a441% 
4-ply 3514a36 26s, 2-ply 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply..49 a50 
2-ply 
Duck Yarns. 

8 4 and 5-ply— 4, 4 and §-ply— 
SS 39 a40 l6s 44 a 
10s 40 20s 
12s 41 


Single Chain Warps. 


pounds; 


10s 4i%a 24s 47 a 
12s 42 a 268 48 a 
14s i3 a 30s 50 abl 
10s 44 a 40s 56 a 
44%a45 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to 8s 40 a 20s 44%a45 
LOs 41 a 24s 46 a 
28 2a 26s 47 a 
14s 42%a 30s 50 a 
16s 43%a44 
Frame Cones 
2s 43 \ea 
10s 40 a 24s 44 a 
os 40 ea 45 a 
l4s 41 a 28s 46 a 
16s 41%a 30s 47%a48 
42 a 80s tying in 47 a 
20s a 40s 52 ad3 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 


2-ply 16s 55 ab6 2-ply 50s 70 a 
ads 2-ply 
2-ply 30s 60 2-ply 
2 -ply 80s 95 a 


70s R5 Aa 


Diy 36s 60 
2-ply 40s 65 aby 
Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 50 6a 30s 60 a 
12s bl a 32s 62 a 
14s 52 a 34s 64 a 
16s 572 268s 65 a 
18s 53 a 28s 68 a 
20s 40s 70 a 
2s a 50s 7> 
‘48 54 60s 80 a 
is 70s a 
Jks 80s 96 a 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins 
"0s. 2-ply 62 a 268, 2-ply..62 a 
228, 2-piy 8&8 a 40s, 2-ply._64 a 
24s, 2-ply 55 a 458, 2-ply__69 a 
26s, 2-ply 68 a 90s, 2-ply..74 a 
Carded Cones 

10s 47 a 22s 53 a 
12s 48 a 26s bb a 
14s 49 a 28s of a 
°0s 52 a 30s 59 a 


Belgian Textile Situation. 

The situation in the Belgian cot- 
fon industry during the six months. 
February 1 to July 31, 1924, was for 
the mest part characterized by 
strong export demand and weak 
domestic buying. During this pe- 
riod, the Belgian cotton mills eon- 
sumed 59,950 bales of American and 
82,462 bales (400 pounds each) of 
Indian cotton compared with 61,390 
and 80,987 bales, respectively, for 
the previous. half year. Belgian 
production of cotton yarns during 
the six months ended July 31, 1924, 
is estimated at 27,500 metre tons and 
the output of e eo fabrics at 26,000 
metric tons, of which 14,000 were 
exported.— Trade Commissioner L. 
V. Hunt, Brussels. 


Indian Spinners. 
\ccording to the 
Journal,” British India has recently 
made considerable progress in the 
weaving of the finer éGloths. It is 
estimated that during the last 15 
years the production of counts from 
is to 12s has fallen from 250,000,000 
pounds to 180,000,000 pounds; counts 
from 13s to 15s have increased from 
90,000,000 pounds to 70,000,000 
i6s to 19s remain stationary 
80,000,000 pounds; 20s to 
22s have increased from 200,000,000 
pound to 220,000,000 pounds; while 
248 to 32s have increased from 80,- 
000,000 pounds to 120,000,000! 


“Indian Textile 


at about 


’*huadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D «| Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, 


- Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres 
FP. 


Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. _— Pa 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


“TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES. HAND KNOTTERS 
| 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES : 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, 
MaIn OFFice AND FACTORY : 
ROCKFORD tia U.S.A. 


= 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, staling counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St.. Pawtucket, R. 1 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. ¢ 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Wanted At Once 


Several first-class short chain 
beamers, single and ply yarn. Ap- 
ply to W. T. Hinshaw, Overseer, 
Burlington, N. C. 


We buy for spot cash surplus 
ind odd lots of chemicals, oils 
dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes and any item 
of a chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CO. 
303 Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 


Experienced cotton mill office 
man, bookkeeper and accountant 
desires position with mill offer- 
ing reasonable chances of ad- 
vancement. College education and 
good references. G. M, v.. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 
i Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- 


17 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 


Franslinville, N. C. 


lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60" diameter, 


pressure. The Randolph Mills, 


Want 


Place as Superintendent 
or Manager of a Mill 


Have had long experience in cot- 
fon mills and can satisfy anyone 
as to ability reliability. 
Would be glad to take some stock 
in a new mill and help to plan it 
and run it. 


Address W. 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 


804 Realty Building | 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Agents— 


WANTED 
First-class man to reneck and fit 
cotton mill steel rollers. None 
buf a man capable of doing first- 
cliss work of this kind need ap- 
ply. Cox Foundry and Machine 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. Station A. 


Wanted 


Three wide sheeting loom fixers, 
plain work, Draper looms. Fam- 
ily men preferred. Inquire atl 
Gambrill & Melville Mills Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


Superintendent Available 
Wanted — Position as superin- 
tendent. Now employed. On 
present job five years. Address 
“O. Rh.” eare Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
27 Years’ Experience 
9 Complete Rigs Operating Every 
Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
Ine. 


Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Charlotte. N 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Stutss Rectified Tallow, Oi and Gums for all warp sizing anc. 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D— 8 LATEST MODE}. 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindics 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Ww 
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MPLOYMEN 


The fee for joining our employ ment 
bureau for three months is $2.0., which 
will also cover the cost of carcyin®g a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

If the applicant is a subscriper to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. and his eub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
cancies in the position which he destrs. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment HuUreA'L, 
but we do give them the best service «* 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 
WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts an 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent. 
No. 4327 


WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
My experience covers .mills in both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of unusual 
achievement. No. 4328. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 


usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record. No. 
4329. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1l references. No. 
4330. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 

WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 

spinning, or would take good second 

hand’s place. North Carolina preferred. 

Long experience I. C. 8S. graduate, age 

30, married, sober. References. No. 

4332. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 


erences. No. 4333. 
WANT POSITION as. overseer cloth 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 


place. Long experience. 
erences. No. 4334. 


WANT POSITION 


Best of ref- 


as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits. 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as _ superintendent, 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Best of 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed. 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
No. 43838. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth. Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill. Now employed but can change 
on short notice. Can get quality pro- 
quction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married. 
have family. Good references. No. 
4342. 

WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics. 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
neon as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4344. 
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Government To Be Represented At 
Annual Meeting. 


The United States Government is 
lo be represented at the annua! 
meeting of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers at the Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel in Boston on No- 
vember 412 and 13, when the recent 
report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the eotton industry will 
probably play an important part in 
the proceedings. Business in gen- 
eral, from coast to coast and from 
the Gulf to Ganada, is already look- 
ing forward -to interesting and per- 
haps far reaching developments. 

The cotton report will officially 
come up for discussion at the sec- 
ond session, beginning at 2:50 on 
Wednesday afternoon, November 12, 
the first day of the convntion. 
Nathaniel F. Ayer, treasurer of the 
Nyanza Mills and president of the 
Arkwright Club, will preside at this 
session. In addition to C, B. How- 
ard, of Memphis, general sales man- 
ager of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, one of the largest 
co-operative exchanges, it is now 
announced that Byron P. Parry, of 
Washington, who is connected with 
the Federal Trade Commission itself, 
will also speak. At this session, also, 
H. S. Yohe, of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will speak on “Warehousing 
Farm Produets Under the United 
States Warehouse Act.” The dis- 
cussion at this session will be led 
by A. G. Duncan. 

Coming directly after a presiden- 
tial election, introduction of the 
cotton report by the National body 
of cotton manufacturers at one of 
its meetings, is expected to develop 
into one of the big features of the 
convention. 


Greek Mills at Capacity. 


The condition of the Greek cotton 
industry during the past two 
months has shown a marked im- 
provement over the dullness which 
prevailed throughout the preceding 
year. Many of the mills are operat- 
ing at full capacity, and it is stated 
that some of them are working over 
time. This increased activity is at- 
tributed largely to the fact that the 
Greek peasant buys such materials 
as yarns, sheetings, etc., for the 
season, immediately after 
the sale of his crops, creating a 
large demand at present. Owing to 
the presence of refugees, the loca! 
mills are called upon to supply a 
considerably larger population than 
formerly.—Assistant Trade Commis- 


sioner Charles E. Dickerson, Jr., 
Athens. 
Edw. W. Geer 4. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 


EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. 0. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Let lls Quote You = 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


 arlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


Postal Phone 


Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 0998 


JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


‘Yilliam and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro 


Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Ine. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


GEO. V. LAUNEY & CoO. 
Cotton 
Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AiR CONDITIONERS— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bannseen Go. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Go. 

AL BSBUNE— 
meessier & Haasiacher. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 

ANI ESIAN WELLS— 

Machinery & Well Co., sinc. 

}venweee, Greene & Co. 

Sirrine Ge., 4. 

HANVLING EQUIPMENT— 
Go. 

AUTUMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
>ace-Lowell Snopes. 

Whisin Machine Works. 
AUIUMATIC SIUP mY rTiION— 

Bclipse Teatiie Vevices, inc. 
AU IiVUmATIC YARN 

Vevices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 

Fatnir Bearing Co. 

S&S. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Saceo-Loweli Shows. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baier Co. 
2ANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
BANKS— 

American Trust Co. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 

ERY 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & burnnam Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shope. 

BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wood's, T. 8B. & Sons Co. 

BEL TING— 

Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 

Chicago Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather yin 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

|. B. Willlame & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

i. B. Withlams & Sone. 

BELT LACING— 
Chicago eo Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beit Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Yons Co. 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
80BBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

S8O0BBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

alter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See aiso Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Whits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 

lite Veneer “nr 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parkse-Cramer Ca. 

COTTON MERCHANTS— 


BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
SRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymeser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
6S. F. Perkins & Son, ino. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 
5. S. Roy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Senneborn Sons, Inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Madachine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-S$tee!l Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum Co. 
Ridley, Watte & Co. 
The Favish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIiR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS - 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Coe. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & 8B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
rMopedaie Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin raveler Co. 
Roy & Son, s. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabo! Mfa. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 

The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wiltiam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Co. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
& Son Co., B. S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weildon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, & Sons, tne. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA- 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse we Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 


Hank, Pick, 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allie-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

See also Ventilatin 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECH ic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post iron Co. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Asean 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Ancnor Post tron Works. 

Cyctone reese 

rage Fence and Wire Products Assen 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, & Co., tne. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seydel- Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

—<See Dyéing, Orying, Bleaching ana 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual tnsurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. i. du Pont de Nemovw 3 & Co., Ine. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. tnc 

Whitin Machine Worke 
rt PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post tron Worke. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, 8B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket) — 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ittiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
arrier Engineering Corp. 
Co. 4 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHIN&BS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
.~1QUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Mathieson Alkall Werke, Ine. 
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LOOMSs— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Oraper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! 
LOOM DROP WIiIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfaq Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed ‘Steel Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Loom Harness and Reed 


Work 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 


Palmetto Loom Harness and Reed 


Works. 

Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
SUPPLIES— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. & J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


ENAMEL— 


1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

METAL PAINT— 

E. 


i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

\tlis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

—-See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See 


MILL STARCH 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Inc. 
MOTORS— 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
6B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
iL 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

F & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

U. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 

ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Mashine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— . 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

PAINTS— ‘ 

Carolina Specialty Co. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
ton’ Be David. Sons Co. 


6 
ORATE sODA— 

& WHasslacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs ate. Co. 

Garland Pa 

Graton &@ night Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
mtg. Co 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Bett Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PRESSES— a 
Economy Baler Go. 
Saco-Lowel! Snops. 

PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifuga!l)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump @ ell Co 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Wasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

PUMPS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Poet tren Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 

The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Rin Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring raveler Co. 

8. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 
SESQUICARBONATE OF GODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON. Gooos)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Lestie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, UTC.— 
— Power Transmisuion Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., lic. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 

SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
> Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 
x 36 inches. Platen 
travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, ‘Picking, T wills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
tequires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 


platen can go down to 

Arn Men compressing platform 
2 Entirely se’f contain- 


ed, requiring no ce- 


ment foundation, pit, 
over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 


Chains are hand forged Swedish steel Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 P. torque. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Roll Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covern? Rolle 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Pre «uct 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


ALLSTEEL CLOTH 
PROOF 
Ni 
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David Brown Co. 
huttie Co. 
raper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttie Co. 
. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
he J. H. Williams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnotd, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mtg. Co. 
Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

A. E. State, Co. 

Corn Products Refining Ce. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydei-Thomas Lo. 

United Chemical Products C« 
Jonn P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., inc. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 

ane 


Bosson & 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. ,. & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 

U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Sevdel-Thomas Co. 
sKEWERS— 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Jordan Co. 

Waltter_ L arker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonmnmeborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

F. Houghton 4&4 Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessler & Hassiacher Chemita Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


BSaco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Cr. 

(Whitin Machine Works. 
INNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

fom nier & Lemoine. 

& Machine Co. 
sP FRAME SADDLEE-- 

iitxon Lubricating Saddle Cc. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corp. 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Jordan fg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Pa: ker Co. 
———-See Bobbiis. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, tiLENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Ce. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfo. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Fefining Co. 
Keever Starch to. 
Penick Fird, Ltd. 
Steis, tall A Cc. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
Ameriosn Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
S&S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Mactine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
8. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagoraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfa. Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel. Jos. A.. Co. : 

TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 

STEEL)— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearina Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link.Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rooers Fibre Co. 

TUBES. PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allie.Chalmers Mfaq. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel}ll Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Rarher Mfa. Co. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


VENTILATING FANS— 
. F. Perkins & Son. tnc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Oraper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Besson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
 Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Véadseworth. Howland & Co.. tne. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Eauipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
BSarber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
\7ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., tnc. 


WASTE PRESSES— 
Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

Marston. John P. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Sev el- Thomas Co. 
WELL DRILLERS— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WItRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Pautson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


OUR SPINNING RINGS.--SINSLE oR 


DOUBLE FLANGE 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING Co. ; 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKLRINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reelothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River St. vet, Greenville, S. C. 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Combing Machines 
Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Cleaning 
Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES 
m Cone Roving Frames Ring Twisters 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
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nd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office 


We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


Greenville S. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums. Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil. Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest European and American 

methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
C R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS. LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT Pe, 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. i PATERSON, N. J. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at minimum cost. 
One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. A little higher 
price may mean the difference hetween disappointment and complete satisfaction. 
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